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Insurance is 


The 


ENERAL DE GAULLE has visited France and 

received a warm welcome in Bayeux. His visit may 
be taken to symbolise a slight improvement in the rela- 
tions between Britain, the United States and the Algiers 
Committee. The statements made by President Roosevelt 
and Mr Churchill also register a slight clearing of the 
fog which surrounds the problem of the American-printed 
French currency. It says not too much for Allied co- 
ordination that Mr Churchill, questioned in the Commons, 
clearly had very little idea what Mr Roosevelt had said 
or what he had meant by it, but it is possible to deduce 
from the two statements that the American and British 
Governments accept responsibility for the new currency 
and are to take some precautions to counteract its infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

Yet, even admitting these minor clarifications, the 
general situation remains ominous and confused. No agree- 
ment has been reached on the civilian administration of 
France. With Bayeux and Carentan in Allied hands, there 
is still no French authority with whom the British and 
Americans will deal, and although talks are going on in 
London to cover the dangerous gap, the United States 
Government for some incomprehensible reason refuses 
to allow an accredited representative to take part in them. 
During question time on Wednesday, Mr Churchill 
deplored further debate at this moment. He could not, 
however, reassure the House, which obviously shares the 
country’s conviction that the political preparations for 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS” - - 


the invasion have been as inept as the military planning 
was brilliant. 

The French situation is being so incredibly mishandled 
that one is at a loss to understand the reasons. It is gener- 
ally agreed that Mr Roosevelt is primarily responsible for 
the policy of snubbing General de Gaulle and ignoring the 
French Committee. One can dismiss the story that his 
reason is pique at a supposed or real discourtesy on the 
part of the General. Mr Roosevelt is too great a man to 
allow his attitude to be determined by such considerations. 
Is it that he believes some other alternative government to 
exist? There have been a number of well-documented 
accounts of a group of Frenchmen gathered round General 
Nogués at Lisbon and of American contacts with them. 
These Frenchmen are out of sympathy with collaboration, 
but as nervous as Vichy of Jacobinism and communism 
and “anarchy.” Here again, it is difficult to believe that 
the President seriously considers setting up in France a 
neo-Vichy régime. Even a conservative figure as reputable 
as General Giraud was unable to impose his authority, 
although his experiment was made in North Africa, which 
has few of the radical tendencies of metropolitan France. 

The most plausible explanation, and the one which most 
commands respect in this country, is that the President 
fears the dictatorial tendencies of General de Gaulle’s 
régime, and is determined to let nothing stand in the way 
of the French people’s freedom to choose their own future 
government: The reasons for distrusting certain aspects of 
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General de Gaulle’s policy need not be reviewed again. 
They are disturbing, and the behaviour of the General 
in the last week has not given much reassurance. The 
provocation has been great, it is true, but so has the mili- 
tary tension and the sense of crisis. At a time when 
thousands of British and American soldiers were being 
killed on the beaches and fields in Normandy, General 
de Gaulle has apparently been preoccupied with one thing 
only, the status of his administration. He is right to be 
concerned, but one cannot but admit that the manner of 
his concern suggests an unpleasant readiness to make 
political capital out of a military situation which might 
well have proved more risky and uncertain than it actually 
was. He has earned by his behaviour the stern hostility 
of many of the Allied military leaders, whereas their sup- 
port would have been invaluable in persuading Mr Roose- 
velt and Mr Churchill to hasten negotiations and modify 
their intransigent point of view. 

General de Gaulle has not earned respect or quelled 
suspicions by his handling of this crisis. Must it then be 
- conceded that the President. is right and that the present 
equivocal policy can be justified as a serious attempt to 
prevent the setting up of an authoritarian régime in 
France? The answer is, surely, that, even allowing for the 
worst the President can suspect, the present American 
attitude is calculated to bring about exactly those dangers 
which it is designed to prevent. Neither Mr Roosevelt nor 
Mr Churchill has ever said why he hesitates to accept 
Algiers as a Provisional Government. In these circum- 
stances General de Gaulle can perfectly legitimately sug- 
gest that their attitude to him is an attack on French 
sovereignty and that they will not negotiate with him 
because they wish to see British and American forces 
control France. In France’s mood of exasperated pride, 
the mere suggestion is enough to turn the tide of popularity 
against the Allied armies once they are established on 
French soil. The enemy is well aware of this weak chink 
in the Allies’ armour. On the first day of the invasion, 
Laval broadcast a message to France, in which he said: 


As a Frenchman and as the Head of the Government, 
I felt great sadness this morning when I read the pro- 
clamation of an American General. He addressed himself 
to you and claims the right to give you orders. He does 
not know and he misunderstands French temperament. 
Frenchmen receive orders only from the French Govern- 
ment. 


In the mood excited by such hints and suggestions, the 
French people will come to regard General de Gaulle 
and the Algiers Committee as martyrs in the cause of 
French freedom, and it is precisely in an emotional atmo- 
sphere of this kind that the mystique of dictatorship can 
flourish best. 

Thus, even if all the fears and suspicions were true, the 


Balanced 


re weakest part of the White Paper on Employment 
Policy is the section devoted to “ Central Finance.” 
The other sections of the document are, in the main, 
drafted with what, for an official document, is a refresh- 
ing absence of ambiguity ; there are not likely to be many 
musunderstandings about the directions that policy should 
take, even though the White Paper does not proceed 
very far down any of the roads to which it points. But 
in the financial section all is ambiguity. The first of the 
six paragraphs of the section opens with the statement 
that “none of the main proposals contained in this Paper 
involves deliberate planning for a deficit in the National 
Budget in years of sub-normal trade activity ’—partly 
because the burden of fluctuating revenue and expendi- 
ture will be largely borne by the social insurance fund and 
by the capital revenue and expenditures of local authori- 
ties. The second paragraph, however, qualifies this by 
saying that if local authorities undertake additional capital 
expenditure “for reasons of employment policy” they 
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present line of policy is certain to secure the opposite of 
the safeguards it seeks. And the fears are grossly 
exaggerated. The National Committee has given every 
kind of guarantee that it will respect Republican ways, 
and all the evidence from France suggests a strongly 
libertarian spirit among the resisters. The majority of 
the people are “ gaulliste,” in the sense of “anti-Vichy.” 
The General is the symbol of endurance and liberation. 
There are no alternative leaders, and it is not only in 
America that “ you cannot beat somebody with nobody.” 
The only wise course for Allied statesmanship is to com- 
plete without delay the negotiations for the civil adminis- 
tration of France. 

It would be disastrous if agreement were to be delayed 
until General de Gauile had visited the President—a visit 
which, it appears, cannot take place until July, by which 
time large sectors of France will be under Allied control. 
Is there anything that the British Government can do? 
Clearly, a new policy could not be put into operation with- 
out consent ; there is no British Army or American Army 
in France, but only a combined Army. But perhaps the 
principles of an agreement could be drawn up in London 
and initialled, subject to the President’s agreement, which 
in those circumstances he could hardly refuse. Clearly, 
the British Government would be justified in asserting 
its view and carrying its action a long way towards 
finality. No accusation of breaking the principles of the 
alliance could properly be made, since every opportunity 
has been given for agreement. It is a well-established 
principle of legal contract that, where the consent of one 
party is needed, it should not be unreasonably withheld. 
Consent is now being unreasonably withheld—and in a 
matter which concerns the future security and good neigh- 
bourliness of Great Britain far more intimately than those 
of the United States. 

Together with the agreement on civil authority there 
should go a revised settlement of the currency question. 
And in all negotiations and settlements, now and during 
the next months, the British and Americans need to learn 
to handle French problems with a less crassly heavy hand. 
Readier friendship would not tie the hands of the American 
and British leaders. On the contrary, once they had fully 
recognised the French Committee as the competent 
authority, they could be far more vigilant over the manner 
in which it exercises its power. At present any criticism 
of General de Gaulle can be twisted to mean an insult to 
the French people, and the Americans and the British 
get the worst of both worlds. In the end they will have 
to recognise some civil authority. The only possible choice 
is the Algiers Committee. By delaying the decision, they 
are helping to make the Committee itself a less sane and 
suitable administrative body. There is only one way out 
of the deadlock— ition and negotiation. Every day 
lost in taking it, is a day lost for the Entente. 


Budgets ? 


will have to be assisted. But, says the third paragraph, the 
growth of public indebtedness needs to be watched. 
“Whatever problems may arise from the growth of pro- 
ductive or semi-productive debt,” it would be pleasant to 
think that a steady reduction in the deadweight war debt 
could be made. Paragraph four, moving a little further 
round the circle, says that the policy of increasing one 
form of debt and reducing another “does not mean a 
rigid policy of balancing the Budget each year regardless 
of the state of trade.” (This can be reconciled with the 
opening sentence of the section only by supposing that 
deficits in bad years are to be achieved by accident and 
not deliberately—a strange policy for a programme of 
planned management.) But, the document hastens to add, 
lest it should be accused of heresy, it “certainly does not 
contemplate any departure from the principle that the 
Budget must be balanced over a longer period.” Up to 
this point, then, the meaning would appear to be that 
the Budget must be balanced over a longer period, but 
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that it can be unbalanced in any particular year, provided 
it is done accidentally. 

But the fifth paragraph immediately throws doubt on 
this doctrine. If only it were possible to rely on a rising 
national income, this paragraph says, the total debt could 
be allowed to increase “‘ by quite appreciable amounts ” 
(a magnificent phrase). Unfortunately, nobody can tell 
whether the growth in technical productivity will offset 
the decline in the birth rate. And the sixth paragraph 
settles the whole matter by promising that the Govern- 
ment will bear equally in mind what would generally be 
regarded as two contradictory policies—namely, “ the 
need to maintain the national income ” and “ the need for 
a policy of budgetary equilibrium.” 

It would be wrong to be too severe on the Treasury 
for thus wrestling with its conscience in public. It is 
a very good thing that the Treasury has a conscience ; it 
is its duty to adhere, even with some blindness, to the 
faith that is in it. One of the glories of the British 
system of government is that it does not often get into 
financial difficulties. The list of monarchs and republics, 
kings and cabinets who have led their lofty causes to 
irreparable ruin through inadequate attention to the lowly 
logic of the account book is too long and too conclusive to 
encourage any departure from prudence to-day. One of 
the many respects in which Governments are in a less 
fortunate position than high heaven is that they cannot 
reject the lore of nicely calculated less and more. 

Moreover, it is not as if there were some nice, simple, 
clear-cut doctrine that the Treasury could be chidden for 
not enunciating with all clarity and precision. There are, 
to be sure, two simple statements that could be made 
about budgetary policy. One would be that receipts and 
outgoings should be balanced every year. The other would 
be that the size and frequency of the Government’s 
deficits are of no concern, and that pounds, shillings and 
pence are mere “ meaningless symbols.” But the trouble 
about these statements, as with most simple doctrines, is 
that neither of them is acceptable. Budgets can, indeed, 
be balanced ; but not if there is a war to be fought or a 
slump to be cured. And all the rules of sound finance can 
be allowed to go hang—provided that the authors of 
such a policy are also prepared to go hang when the 
consequences become visible. Somewhere on the slope 
between these two unacceptable extremes a lodgement 
for sound policy must be found. The Government’s 


' attempt to find one in paragraphs 74 to 79 of the White 


Paper is not very successful. The greater is the desirability 
that the attempts should be continued. 

Perhaps the. matter can be best approached by stages. 
First, what can be said of the Budget for a single year? 
Clearly, it cannot be expected to balance in every year. 
What happens in a year of depression is that the com- 
munity’s effective demand for goods and services is less 
than the output of which the labour force is capable. 
Every practicable step should be taken to induce the 
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public (meaning by that word every individual and institue 
tion other than the Exchequer itself) to increase its effec- 
tive demand. But the process of inducing costs money. 
And even when it is carried to an extreme there is prob- 
ably still a gap which can only be filled by the Govern- 
ment. If the Government is not prepared deliberately to 
unbalance the Budget when need arises, it cannot expect 
to be able to offset fluctuations in the public’s expenditure 
or to prevent a slump. There are signs in the White 
Paper that the Government hopes to create a sufficient 
elasticity in the total finances of the state while still 
preserving the fiction that the Budget (called, in one place, 
the Revenue Budget) is always balanced. Thus the tax that 
is selected for fluctuation in accordance with the state oi 
employment is social insurance contributions. It is a good 
tax for the purpose of quickly influencing consumers’ ex- 
penditure, though not so good as the rate of “ pay-as-you- 
earn” income tax would be. The wording of the White 
Paper suggests very strongly that the chief reason fer 
choosing msurance contributions is that they do not enter 
into the Budget. Similarly, there is a suggestion that the 
state can assist local authorities to increase their expendi- 
ture, without unbalancing its own Budget, by the device of 
giving guarantees. Something of the same order of thought 
is also often to be found behind the suggestion of a 
double Budget. The White Paper does not mention this 
proposal, though the phrase of “the Revenue Budget ” 
which is used in one paragraph may be thought to reflect 
it. The double Budget has a very great deal to be said for 
it—but not if it is to be an obstacle to clear thinking, or if, 
in setting apart some forms of expenditure which need not 
be balanced by revenue every year, it should impose 
purely formal limits on freedom of action. These devices 
are rather unworthy and possibly dangerous. It would be 
better to leave the illusory shelter of subterfuge, to admit 
that the Budget can and should be unbalanced, quite 
deliberately, in years when a deficiency of effective 
demand threatens, and to leave it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day to choose the method of unbalancing 
which, in the circumstances then prevailing, is likely to be 
of greatest effect. It would be foolish to prescribe limits, 
which, if laid down beforehand, cannot be other than 
formal and without relation to the needs. 

The second stage is to ask whether the Budget should 
be balanced over a longer period—say, over the eight 
years which can be taken as covering the average length 
of a trade cycle. That within an eight-year cycle some 
years should show a deficit and others a surplus can 
readily be accepted. But does this mean a balance? Can 
the surpluses be expected to be as large in the aggregate 
as the deficits? The White Paper, on the whole, seems to 
think so. Indeed, there is a hint, in the reference to 
deferred tax credits, that deficits should only be incurred 
to the extent that surpluses have already piled up. If 
deliberate tax reductions are permissible, there is no point 
in talking about rebates. 
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* It would, of course, be an advantage to avoid a steady 
rise in the National Debt if it can be done. And perhaps 
it can be done. It may be that sufficient boldness in the 
anti-depression policy, developed at an early enough stage, 
will so quickly rally the natural forces of recovery that 
the deficits will be small and the subsequent surpluses 
large. It may be that a policy of spending for prosperity 
will lead to a reduction in the National Debt, while the 
opposite policy of economy in bad years would, by in- 
tensifying depressions, lead to a larger deficit. These 
possibilities are not conceded in any grudging spirit. They 
may be of the order of paradoxes which turn out to be 
the greatest truths. If so, no special budgetary problem 
of employment policy exists. But equally they may not be 
true—or not true enough to solve the problem. There are 
two powerful reasons for suggesting that the deficits may 
turn out to be larger than the surpluses. The first is the 
political reason. Eight years is a long time, and an electorate 
which will, in any event, have to bear heavy taxation, 
would be hardly human if it did not exert pressure for 
tax remissions in the good years, however large the pre- 
ceding deficits. The second reason is economic. It may 
be that an advanced industrial community such as ours 
has a persistent bias towards under-investment and a 
deficiency of effective demand, and that to keep on the 
even keel of full employment requires more injection of 
deficit-spending in the bad years than can be recouped by 
the extraction of funds in good years. If this is so, then the 
consequences should be squarely faced. On a vote of the 
electorate it will always be decided that it is better to have 
a steady rise in the National Debt than a steady volume of 
avoidable unemployment. The decision may or may not be 
unfortunate, but it will certainly be given. 

But if the possibility must be faced of a budget that 
is not balanced even in the long run, is there any reason- 
able and enforceable limit that can be set to the rise in 
the National Debt? As a matter of pure disembodied 
theory, the economist would answer that debt which is 
incurred in order to maintain the volume of effective 
demand and to prevent the price level from falling can- 
not, by definition, be inflationary, and that the interest 
upon it, being a transfer payment, imposes no burden on 
the national income. But, as the White Paper points out, 
Governments cannot deal with disembodied theories. The 
spending may be overdone, and taxes levied to effect 
transfer payments are just as unpopular as any others. 
The White Paper itself, in one of the antiphonic sentences 
that are more concerned with income-maintenance than 
with budget-balancing, suggests the answer that the net 
annual interest burden of the National Debt, even if it 
is allowed to rise, should not be allowed to become a rising 
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proportion of the National Income. This looks like the 
first hard rock of principle in the shifting sands. So long 
as the community does not find itself compelled to raise 
in taxes and pay out in interest a rising proportion of its 
income, it is not losing control of its finances. 

But before this principle is accepted as the new ortho- 
doxy, its implications must be examined. When worked 
out, it leaves a substantial margin for deficit-financing. 
With cheap money and high taxation, the net cost 
of the National Debt is low—probably not more than 
about 13 per cent per annum in post-war conditions. If, 
therefore, over an eight-year cycle, a deficit of as much 
as £2,000 million were incurred—say, £500 million a 
year for four years—the net addition to the burden of 
interest would only be some £33 million for the whole 
eight-year period, or a long-term rate of increase of about 
£4 million a year—that is, by between 1 and 2 per cent of 
the present net burden. If the national income were rising 
at the rate of only 13 per cent per annum, the principle 
would be casily observed. It is true that, with a fall in 
population in sight, a steady rise in the national income 
can no longer be relied upon. But it is also true that, for 
comparison with the national debt, it is the money total 
of the national income, not its real content, that matters. 
If the real national income were stable (that is, if the rise 
in the productivity of the individual worker exactly offset 
the fall in the total number of workers), a steady price rise 
of only 13 per cent per annum would be enough to pre- 
serve financial equilibrium without being enough to be 
perceptible to those who lived through it or alarming to 
those, either at home or overseas, who have claims in 
sterling. Indeed, monetary history would seem to suggest 
that, in. all ages save the nineteenth century, mankind has 
needed a steady and gentle fall in the value of money ito 
rescue it from the mortmain of the debt it creates 
as it goes along. The sums that would be required to 
maintain purchasing power are small relatively to the 
magnitudes of war finance or to the present total of the 
national debt. There is no inherent reason to believe that 
the national jncome cannot be increased at an equal rate. 

This principle of a stable ratio between the net interest 
burden of the national debt and the national income may, 
therefore, possibly provide the lodgement for prudent 
finance, the foundation for the new orthodoxy, for which 
this article has been searching. It would set a limit, trans- 
gression of which should rightly be regarded as a danger 
signal. But at the same time it would almost certainly not 
pit “ sound finance ” against the attainment of stable and 
adequate employment. Perhaps this is what the Treasury 
meant to say. If so, it might be invited to take an early 
opportunity of saying so more clearly. 


The Bombay Plan 


FR. if any. privately prepared documents on the pro- 
blems of India have ever created such an impres- 
sion as the Bombay industrialists’ recent well-timed 
“Plan of Economic Development”; and the publication 
of the Plan in this country as a Penguin Special is a 
commendable piece of enterprise. Indians are nowadays 
deeply conscious of their poverty and deeply anxious 
about the economic possibilities of the future. The war 
has had a double effect. On the one hand, it has expanded 
Indian industrial output in many directions, secured a 
steady overseas sale for much Indian produce at stable 
prices and enlarged Indian bank balances abroad. On the 
other hand, it has confronted wartime India with a sharp 
contrast between rising money incomes and a severely 
restricted stock of consumers goods. Last year’s famine 
in Bengal and elsewhere, the effects of which still per- 
sist, was a very clear pointer to pressing economic require- 
ments; and both the Government. of India and the 
political parties have followed the Bombay Plan with 
planning of their own. It is not without significance that 
the new Planning Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council should be Sir Ardeshir Dalal, once a member of 


the Indian Civil Service, recently in charge of the Taia 
Iron and Steel Co., and one of the eight signatories of the 
industrialists’ proposals. 

It is not the purpose of this article to recite again the 
political implications and repercussions of the Bombay 
Plan. The important question about the Plan is whether 
it is practicable. It is perhaps worthwhile, however, to 
point out that the authors of the Plan have taken for 
granted, almost light-heartedly, that the political and 
social conditions for over-all economic planning by the 
state can and will exist in India after the war. The 
economic problem is thus set in isolation, and the crucial 


. and fascinating problem of the necessary conditions of 


planning, of the kind of community and the kind of state 
required, is left undiscussed. To this statement, one reser- 
vation must be made: the authors of the Plan, while fol- 
lowing Soviet precedent in many of the general outlines 
of their scheme, explicitly repudiate any intention of 
resorting to the extremes of regimentation and forced 
saving which, with consequent hardships, have accom- 
panied the Russian experiment. 

In one sense this Plan is not a plan at all. It is a state- 
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ment of aims rather than a working model of economic 
development, and it deliberately refrains, for the most 
part, trom referring to “such essential matters as the 
organisation, methods and techniques required.” It is, 
however, made plain at several points that the process 
envisaged will require the most rigorous control by the 
Government over individual liberty and private enter- 
prise ; and that (though this is not stated outright) there 
will have to be controls over the exchanges, prices and 
the money market, priorities in the allocation of imports 
and in the use of skilled labour and, in the Indian context, 
very high taxation. The important point for the economist 
to fix attention upon is not the political feasibility of these 
proposals, which must be doubted, but rather the ques- 
tion of where the resources are to come from to make this 
Fifteen Year Plan possible and how, as a symbol and 
measure of real resources, the money needed is to be 
raised. Here the Plan seems to contemplate resort to 
inflation on a large scale. In part this is because of the 
methods of financing which are proposed, with their 
emphasis upon “ created money.” In part it is because of 
what appears to be a serious underestimation of the costs 
involved (which are calculated in terms of 1931-39 values), 
of some actual omissions in the reckoning of recurrent 
expenditures, and of some defects in the reasoning by 
which the major item is arrived at. 

Briefly, the process of argument is as follows: The 
aim is to double the national income per head in fifteen 
years after the beginning of the Plan, which may take 
another three or five years to get under way. Since the 
population of India is likely to continue to increase by 
some five millions a year, this will require a trebling of 
the total national income. This, it is proposed, should be 
done by more than doubling the net output of agriculture 
and by increasing the income from industry and from 
services six-fold and three-fold, respectively. The expan- 
sion will be financed, it is suggested, as to one quarter by 
external means and as to three quarters by internal means. 
The use of external sterling balances will account for one 
tenth of the total investment required ; “ created money ” 
will account for one third, and domestic savings for two- 

s. 

Two points emerge from this summary account. The 
first is that the arithmetical objectives which are set out 
are almost entirely “notional.” That is to say, they are 
not based upon any research into the degree of expansion 
in agriculture, industry or the service occupations which 
is in fact practicable. An increase in the national income 
of all-India (including the states as well as the provinces) 
from £1,650 million to £4,950 million at pre-war prices 
is simply postulated. In other words, the practicability of 
the Plan is not discussed in even remotely precise. terms. 
It is true that the figures used are described explicitly as 
“ illustrative ” rather than “absolute.” But the fact that 
these figures afford no real quantitative guide to the scale 
or pace of possible development tends to reduce the Plan 
to a mere agenda for further study. Its authors admit 
that it does not represent a programme capable of being 
implemented. But they do claim that it defines the 
economic and financial “ possibilities,’ which is actually 
not true. This is no more than a statement of aims in the 
provision of food, clothing, shelter, health and education, 
with suggestions, made on no sure grounds, as to the kind 
of expansion in industry, agriculture, the service occupa- 
tions and communications that would be required to 
“ finance ” those aims, in both real and money terms. 

The aims stated are no doubt admirable and eminently 
to be desired: a minimum diet ; housing accommoda- 
tion of 100 square feet per person ; proper sanitation and 
water supply ; a dispensary in every village ; hospitals and 
maternity clinics in every town; primary schools for 
every child ; high schools for one child in every five ; and 
an adequate system of adult, technical, university and 
scientific education. These or similar objectives must be 
the target of all plans for India. Almost exactly the same 
aims are set out in the “ People’s Plan ” produced by the 
Indidn Federation of Labour. (The People’s Plan, inci- 
dentally, proposes to finance them initially from “ the 
income resulting from the nationalisation of land ; in- 
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heritance tax and the mobilisation through Government 
borrowing of the accumulated wealth wnich at present 
remains out of the process of production ” and, thereafter, 
from the increased income derived from the “ rationalisa- 
tion and modernisation of agriculture.”) But the official 
plan for the economic development of India will have to 
improve considerably upon the method of “finance by 
afhrmation ” which is common to the proposals of both 
the Bombay industrialists and the Federation of Labour. 

The second point that emerges from a summary of the 
Plan relates to the credibility of the figures, even as illus- 
trations. The beginning and end of the calculation is the 
statement that capital investment of 10,000 crores of 
rupees, or £7,500 million, would be enough to treble the 
national income. The figure is arithmetically doubtful, 
since it excludes (except in the first year) the recurring 
items, which are treated for the remainder of the period 
as “ working capital” and therefore largely self-financing. 
This is a very odd procedure. A recurring item is not a 
revolving fund ; in fact, it is almost the opposite. Of the 
total of recurring items of nearly £900 million, at least 
a third (that expended on public health, education and, 
to some extent, housing) cannot possibly be regarded as 
“working capital,” except in the very broadest sense, and 
is certainly not self-financing. On the contrary, these 
“recurring items” would impose a very heavy annual 
charge upon the public finances and the taxable capacity 
of India. : 

But even if this omission could be set aside, it would 
still be difficult to accept the figure of 10,000 crores of 
rupees. Everything in the Plan turns upon its being 
approximately correct. If it is too small, then there would 
have to be a much greater reliance upon internal sources 
of finance—that is, either upon a large increase in savings, 
which could hardly be produced voluntarily in India and 
would create great hardship if exacted compulsorily, or, 
more probably, upon creation of money, which already 
bulks disturbingly large in the original calculation. Yet 
the most obvious point about this crucial figure is that it 
is wholly arbitrary. The possible increase in national 
income is obtained by the simple device of multiplying 
the national income of 1931-32 (with an allowance for 
the Indian states) by three. The total of investment re- 
quired to bring this about is obtained by no less cavalier 
assumptions about the relation between investment and 
output. It is taken for granted without proof or evidence 
that new investment in capital equipment, including land 
and buildings, will produce additional net industrial output 
in the ratio of 2.4: 1—that is, that the capital investment 
of £2,400,000 will produce an annual output of 
£1,000,000. In spite of the fact that, on the Plan’s own 
showing, industrial investment in India would have to be 
largely in the heavy industries, the authors of the Plan 
have -chosen to assume a ratio of investment to output 
much more favourable than the examples they themselves 
quote. It is assumed similarly, quite without demon- 
stration, that a capital expenditure of £930 million on 
agriculture over the fifteen years will increase net agri- 
cultural income from £874.5 million to £2,002.5 million. 
It is taken for granted, too, that the physical and human 
means of development—the imports, the machinery, the 
skilled labour, the managerial ability and the organisa- 
tional aptitude—will be available, at every point of the 
Plan, in the right quantities and at the right time. The 
figure thus arrived at is then divided among industry, 
agriculture, communications, education, health, housing 
and miscellaneous items in a similarly arbitrary way. 

All this might not seem to matter in a purely illustra- 
tive statement of aims, if it did not lead inevitably to the 
impression that the sums stated do bear at least some rela- 
tion to the money which India will have to find to put its 
house in order in the next generation. But, as already 
emphasised, the figures have no basis in fact ; they merely 
represent, on the one hand, a very rough costing of the 
reforms that the authors of the Plan would like to see 
carried out if they were practicable ; and, on the other, 
a wholly arbitrary assumption of the amount of capital 
investment necessary to enable India to meet those costs. 
Moreover, even if the basis of calculation could. be roughly 
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accepted, there are the two serious etrors already referred 
to: the underestimation by a large margin of the extra 
burden upon the annual budget ; and the omission to take 
into account a probable increase in prices, compared with 
the pre-war base period, of between 50 and 100 per cent. 
It can be said, of course, that higher post-war prices 
will increase the figures on both sides of the account— 
both the ‘total of investment required and the value of 
output achieved. This is true, but in ofie very material 
way—namely, the financing of the Plan—the picture 
would be radically altered by a higher price level. It is 
not only likely that the total capital cost, even on the 
assumptions given, would be nearer £15,000 million than 
£7,500 million. It is also almost certain that the funds 
available from outside sources, such as sterling balances, 
would not be increased in proportion to the rise in 
prices, so that the amount that has to be obtained from 
internal sources—that is, from savings, and in particular 
from “ created money ”—would have to fill the greater part 
of the very large gap in the arithmetic. It is probably 
reasonable to suggest that, instead of “created money ” 
representing, as suggested, 3,400 crores out of a 15- 
year total of 10,000, this source might be called upon to 
supply something between 8,000 and 10,000 crores out 
of a total of 20,000 crores, or going on for 50 per cent. 
Certainly this proportion of 50 per cent. could be expected 
in the final stage of the Plan, when a Jarge part of the 
external sources—sterling securities, hoarded wealth and 
foreign borrowings—would have already been drawn upon. 
This point can be quite simply stated in another way. 
The only justification for relying upon “created money ” 
to the extent envisaged would be the expectation that the 
output of goods and services could be expected to expand 
correspondingly and pari passu. In fact, the rates of 
expansion in output quite arbitrarily set out in the Plan 
are almost certainly too high. It is the view of many 


West Indian 


HERE has been much discussion lately of colonial 
regionalism. Thrown off as an afterthought by the 

Colonial Secretary in replying to a parliamentary debate 
a year ago, his acceptance of the principle fell on fertile 
and well-prepared ground. But it is not certain whether, 
say, Colonel Stanley, General Smuts and the Joint East 
African Board mean the same thing when they advocate 
it. To some people, it merely means the grouping of 
adjacent territories under one administration—a_ tidying 
up process. To others, it is something functional—the 
ad hoc planning and execution of projects by an agency 
such as the Middle-Eastern Supply Centre. To others, it 
means dealing with problems common to several areas by 
joint action of the Governments concerned. To others, 
again, it means’ international co-operation in colonial 
affairs. What is alf too rarely considered is the participation 
of the colonial peoples in regionalism. It tends to be 
regarded as an instrument for their government or an 
instrument for their betterment, but not as an instrument 
which would help them to govern and better themselves. 

There has now appeared, however, a description of 
regionalism in practice in which the people of the region 
have themselves participated. The Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission is, on the surface, an example of co- 
operation between two nations with adjoining colonial 
possessions. It was established 

for the purpose of encouraging and strengthening social 

and economic co-operation between the United States 

of America and its possessions and bases in the area... 

and the United Kingdom and the British colonies in 

the same area... . 
But neither the two sovereign Governments nor the Com- 
mission itself took this limited view of its purpose. In its 
first Report it was stated that the two Governments had 
agreed 


that the democratic approach to the solution of the Carib- 
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for instance, that the increase of 130 per cent 
contemplated in agricultural production is perhaps four 
times too high. This view may be on the pessimistic side ; 
but generally it is fair to say that, since the need for 
created m would almost certainly have to be larger 
than -allowed for in the Plan, and the additional produc- 
tion achieved would almost certainly be smaller, a serious 
price inflation would almost certainly be the result. 

It would be unjust to finish this very cursory examina- 
tion on an entirely critical note. Obviously, the social 
and economic aims set out in the Plan, which will receive 
general approval, were worth stating. Few experts, for 
instance, will quarrel with the policy proposed for agri- 
culture: co-operative farming ; the liquidation of rural 
debt ; the remedying of soil erosion ; and the improve- 
ment of yields by more irrigation, better rotation, better 
seeds, more fertilisers and improved tools. The proposed 
large increase in road and rail mileage will be equally 
approved—as a necessary objective. There will be general 
acceptance also of. the emphasis laid upon the develop- 
ment of power resources and upon the holding of a 
balance in development between basic industries and the 
production of consumption goods, in order to avoid the 
“heavy cost ” of planning “ in terms of human suffering.” 
All these items are, in general terms, identical in both 
the Bombay Plan and the People’s Plan. But without a 
precise calculation of ways and means, the best-laid plans 
must lead to grave disappointments and dangerous frus- 
tration. It is a truth as well as a truism that the coat must, 
in one way or another, be cut according to the cloth. No 
effort should be spared during the next generation to 
achieve the aims set out in the Bombay Plan. They must 
have priority before all other considerations. But it will 
take much harder thought, much more laborious effort and, 
it is to be feared, a much longer space of time to reach 
the goal. 


Regionalism 


bean problems must envisage arrangements for confer- 
ences and consultation with local representatives of the 
territories and colonies. 


These arrangements took the form of “a regular system 
of West Indian Conferences” to which each territory 
should send two delegates.°The Conference was to be a 
standing body—not composed of the same representa- 
tives, but with “a definite continuity of existence ”— 
and it would meet when the occasion should arise and 
suitable subjects,come up for consideration. 

_ The first session of the Conference was held in March, 
and a report of the proceedings has now appeared as a 
White Paper (Colonial No. 187). On the agenda for dis- 
cussion were means for raising the nutritional level by 
local food production and the expansion of fisheries ; the 
reabsorption into civil life of persons engaged in war 
employment ; the planning of public works for the im- 
provement of agriculture, education, housing and public 
health ; health protection and quarantine ; industrial 
development ; and the possibilities for expansion of the 
Caribbean Research Council. These items were first dis- 
cussed in public meetings of the whole Conference ; they 
were then referred to committees for detailed considera- 
tion, and the reports of these committees are reproduced 
in the White Paper. 

From the point of view of the West Indies, the Con- 
ference was an undoubted success. The recommendations 
of the various committees show a deep understanding on 
the part of the delegates of the needs of the Caribbean 
area and an earnest desire for co-operation in fulfilling 
them. For instance, one of the worst defects of living 
conditions in the West Indies is overcrowding. The com- 
mittee on the planning of public works recommended that 
Governments should be given power to zone land for 
specific uses and to plan its development accordingly, and 
to acquire land in the public interest at fair and economic 
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values. It further recommended that regional planning 
boards should be appointed in the various islands or 
groups of small islands, and that their work should be 
helped by a Caribbean Planning Commission, to form part 
of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, which 
would promote the exchange of experience and ideas and 
also assist in the allocation of available materials. Mini- 
mum standards of space and equipment should be estab- 


lished throughout the Caribbean and applied to all new . 


projects. All Governments in the Caribbean area should 
collaborate in immediate steps to complete topographical 
contoured surveys, the lack of which is at present a 
serious barrier to comprehensive planning in the British 
colonies. In view of the shortage of technical personnel 
throughout the Caribbean area, the Governments should 
arrange to pool and exchange available personnel where 
possible. Finally, the committee recommended that a 
sectional committee of the Caribbean Research Council 
should be set up to undertake research in building and 
engineering, and in particular the possibility of stan- 
dardising building units in various materials and of pre- 
fabricating such units in the Caribbean area at suitable 
distribution centres. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee are, it should be emphasised, only one instance of 
the absence of insularity and the sense of a wider—a 
Caribbean—interest which marked the proceedings of the 
whole Conference. 

But the Conference scored more than a local success. 
It is also an object lesson in colonial regionalism. In the 
first place, there is the international factor. The parent 
body, the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, is, 
as its name suggests, composed of representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. But the possi- 
bility of associating other Powers with its work has always 
been envisaged. To the Commission itself, representatives 
from the Netherlands and Canada are attached as 
observers. The Caribbean Research Council, which is an 
advisory body to the Commission, has a representative 
from the Netherlands. The Conference itself was attended 
by delegates from the British and American territories 


NOTES OF 


The main Allied achievement in Normandy in the first 
week of the invasion was the fusion of the many foothoids 
gained on the coast into one bridgehead, sixty miles wide 
and about twenty miles deep, in the centre of the penetration. 
The enemy’s efforts to contain the extension of the bridge- 
head has developed only gradually. At first it was made 
in great strength on the left Allied flank around Caen. It 
was relatively weak both in the centre, where the Allies had 
succeeded in clearing the network of roads radiating into 
all directions from Bayeux, and on the right flank, where 
the Americans had taken the road centre of Carentan and, 
advancing to Montebourg, threatened Valognes, the most 
important road junction in the Cherbourg perimeter. The 
beginning of the second week of the fighting saw the 
enemy’s determined and partly successful attempt to contain 
and to push back the right flank of the bridgehead in the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. The next days will show whether the 
enemy will continue to press on the flanks of the bridge- 
head or whether he will now concentrate on stemming the 
Allied advance in the centre. The real question at this point 
is whether Rundstedt is capable of a concentration of forces 
that would give him local superiority before General 
Eisenhower has completed the building up of his striking 
force inside the beachhead. This depends on the size and 
character of the reserves which he is prepared to throw in 
the battle of Normandy and on the speed with which he 
can move them from the rear to the front. That the enemy’s 
mobility in shifting reserves has been decisively reduced is 
already beyond doubt. It is a fact that General Eisenhower’s 
lines of communication in the Channel have been incom- 
parably safer than Rundstedt’s lines of communication 
inland. This seemingly paradoxical situation has been 
entirely due to General Eisenhower’s overwhelming 
superiority in the air. The German commander might, at 
least in theory, offset the slowness of his concentration by its 
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only, but the official communiqué announcing that it was 
to be convened stated that it would “be free to invite 
participation of other countries on occasions.” 

More important, however, is the fact that it was demo- 
cratic. The method of selecting the delegates cannot be 
regarded as entirely satisfactory, and some means of popu- 
lar selection should be found when the Conference is firmly 
established. Nevertheless, it was not just another case of 
sovereign Powers meeting to discuss matters of common 
interest to their territories, nor of colonial Governments 
meeting for the same reason. The chief merit of the repre- 
sentation at the Conference is that one of the two dele- 
gates from each of the colonies was an unofficial one. It 
was thus a quite genuine instance of the people themselves 
participating in plans for their own betterment. And, as 
the Report of the Conference shows, they proved them- 
selves capable of it. 

When, therefore, a move is made for colonial regional- 
ism, it should first be asked what sort of regionalism the 
promoters have in mind. The present Secretary of State 
has always held out the Caribbean Commission as the 
model to be followed elsewhere. But it‘is not so certain 
that when General Smuts asks for the High Commission 
territories to be transferred to the Union of South Africa, 
or when European settlers plead for closer union between 
the East African colonies, or when Southern Rhodesians 
demand amalgamation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
they also have in mind a similar democratic process. It 
is quite true that the delegates to the West Indian Con- 
ference had no powers. Like its parent body, the Con- | 
ference is only advisory, and action on its recommenda- 
tions still lies with the colonial Governments and the 
sovereign Powers. But the British and American Govern- 
ments, in their announcement of the Conference, men- 
tioned the possibility of powers being entrusted to it by 
the participating Governments ; and the hope has been 
officially expressed that it “ would attain a really influen- 
tial position.” The account of the first meeting of this 
West Indian Parliament shows that this hope is likely to 
be achieved. 


THE WEEK 


mass. But this he can only do at the risk of engaging in the 
battle of Normandy forces that sound strategy would advise 
him to keep in readiness against new Allied landings on 
other sectors of the Atlantic (or Mediterranean) coast. 


Seale Milas 
oF 0 13 20 
e 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 


If* Rundstedt now saves his forces for future battle, 
then the result is that he allows his reserves to be 
paralysed by the mere threat of new landings, and so gives 
General Eisenhower enough time to extend and consolidate 
his bridgehead in Normandy into a solid jumping-off 
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ground for a major offensive. If, however, he disregards the 
rules of prudence, and engages a high proportion of his 
reserves in the fighting now, then, whatever temporary 
success he scores in- Normandy, he facilitates General 
Eisenhower’s task of making new landings elsewhere. The 
dilemma is not only Rundstedt’s. It is Hitler’s also. It 
confronts the German High Command not only along the 
Atlantic Wall but all over the Continent. Everywhere the 
thunder hangs over Hitler’s head. Nowhere does he know 
when and where the bolts will fall. Everywhere his forces 
are numercally inferior to those of his opponents and shaken 
in their confidence ; and everywhere the danger stares him 
in the face that the many protracted retreats of his armies 
may merge into one final rout. In Italy General Alexander 
is approaching Orvieto and may soon be half-way from 
Rome to Florence. Mackensen’s 14th Army has been routed 
in the retreat. In the east the Russians have struck against 
Finland, taken Terioki and advanced towards Viipuri. The 
Soviet High Command apparently hopes to press the Finns. 
to their knees in a short lightning campaign. It would hardly 
engage its forces in a slow operation at a time when it is 
making ready for the decisive blows on the White Russian, 
Polish and Roumanian sectors of the Eastern front. 


* * * 
Exit Badoglio 


Shortly after the liberation of Rome King Victor Em- 
manuel, without abdicating, gave up his royal functions and 
appointed the Crown Prince Umberto to be Lieutenant of 
the Realm. The withdrawal of Victor Emmanuel was fore- 

shadowed in the agreement of last April, on the basis of 
’ which the leaders of the six Italian parties joined the 
government of Marshal Badoglio. What was really unex- 
pected was the resignation of Badoglio himself. It seemed 
that he had secured the goodwill and the co-operation of 
the anti-Fascist leaders. But anti-Fascist and anti-militarist 
feeling has apparently been much stronger in Rome than 
it was in Naples ; and the Marshal could not withstand it. 
A conference of leaders of the anti-Fascist parties decided 
unanimously on his removal. The role of the Communists 
in this incident has still to be explained. It was they who 
previously persuaded the democratic parties to support the 
Marshal. The initiative to withdraw support came from 
Count Sforza’s Party of Action, a somewhat nebulous but 
most energetic group of politicians, which includes in its 
ranks liberal Radicals and ex-Socialists and has shown 
itself more intransigent towards the dynasty and Marshal 
Badoglio than either the Socialists or the Communists. 
Probably, the Party of Action was able to carry the day 
so easily because its uncompromising hostility to the 
Marshal was in tune with the mood of the rank and file 
of the other parties. The Badoglio experiment is now 
closed; and some lessons may be drawn from it. There 
was an undoubted advantage for the Allies in having the 
armistice terms accepted and loyally carried out by the 
King and by a prominent soldier. To parley with them in 
the first instance was a military and political necessity. 
but the experiment seems to have been prolonged until it 
provoked an irresistible reaction. It was clearly an illusion 
to believe that Italy would accept the Marshal as a bridge 
Setween a fascist past and a democratic future. 


* x * 
Enter Bonomi 


It is comparatively easy to say at this stage what post- 
Fascist Italy will not accept. It is much harder to say what 
it will accept. In the eyes of the Italian people, Marshal 
Badoglio was a relic of the Fascist past. His successor, 
Ivanoe Bonomi, combines the réles of a herald of the 
new era and a survivor of the pre-Fascist past, whose chief, 
though not only, attraction is its remoteness. He was one 
of the foremost spokesmen of the reformist tendency in 
Italian Socialism long before the first world war. In the 
critical years after the last war he was Minister of Defence 
in one of Giolitti’s Governments and Prime Minister on 
the eve of Mussolini’s march on Rome in 1922. At present 
he is not only Prime Minister, but also Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Minister of the Interior. His inner council 
consists of leaders of all parties, most of them able and 
sincere anti-Fascists as well as Bonomi’s contemporaries. 
They, too, belong to the pre-Fascist rather than to ‘the 
post-Fascist era. Will these men, who once proved incapable 
of preventing the decline of democratic Italy, now be able 
to secure its second birth? Certainly they will need the aid 
of younger leaders who have worked out new ideas and 
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conceptions about their country’s future in the hard school 
of the anti-Fascist underground. Unfortunately, those 
leaders of the younger generation have not yet appeared on 
the stage. They may, perhaps, still be making ready in the 
industrial north, which so often served in the past as the 
hot-bed for political movements and programmes. Only 
after the liberation of Milan and Turin and Genoa will it 
be possible to say with certainty who, if they exist, are the 


real claimants to the political succession to Mussolini. 
' The only fact that seems well established already is that 


the popular desire to make a clean sweep of the legacy of 
the past twenty years goes deep and expresses itself in 
radical forms. This is reflected in the decision of the new 
Government not to take the oath of allegiance to the 
dynasty. Prince Umberto, the Lieutenant of the Realm, has 
not assumed his office under the brightest of auguries. 


*x * * 


Legislative Lull 


There are presumably two reasons why no announce- 
ment has yet been made, since Parliament reassembled after 
Whitsuntide, about the Bills and White Papers which were 
promised, and eagerly awaited, before MPs and peers dis- 
persed. They are the present concentration of attention 
upon the invasion of France and, rather more casuistically, 
the time needed to digest the White Paper on Employment 
Policy. The former reason for a pause in reconstruction 
will quickly lessen though the fight goes on. The bombed 
cities of Britain, for whom a Reconstruction Bill was all 
but ready a month ago, must prepare to go about their 
business of rebuilding even while France is being freed. 
The latter reason, insofar as it suggests that the reform of 
social insurance or the planning of land-use is dependent 
upon a successful policy of high employment, is deliberately 
misleading. Indeed the argument could quite plausibly be 
reversed. A comprehensive and uniform system of social 
security might powerfully assist the mobility of labour that 
high employment requires, while the guidance of industrial 
location that is promised in the Employment White Paper 
is scarcely possible without the long-delayed decisions on 
land-planning. The real question is whether the Government 
is itself prepared, even now, to publish its uncommonly 
well considered views on these matters. It is still being 
said that the chief obstacle in the case of both social security 
and the control of land, with compensation, is cost. Cer- 
tainly in the case of land, the longer the decision about 1939 
values is put off—the Uthwatt proposal to peg land prices 
at this level was made as a matter of urgency two years 
ago—the harder it will be to fix any datum line without 
considerable apparent injustice to some interest, public 
or private. 


* 6 x 


Your MP 


Brooding over the political scene, behind the deep 
sense of nation-wide responsibility caused by the invasion 
of France, is the certainty among the professional politicians 
that the next General Election is not far off. The practical 
signs of this conviction are most evident on the Conserva- 
tive side, where an immense amount of hard work and 
hard thought is being applied to the refurbishing of the 
party machine and party programme (largely provided by 
Mr Churchill’s Coalition agenda) to fit the needs of elec- 
toral conflict. The Conservative Central Office has taken on 
specialists on particular topics and is seeking for a new 
figure of front-rank importance to direct its activities. Both 
the party and its enclave of Tory reformers are reconstruct- 
ing and expediting their research work for propaganda 
purposes. All this is in itself good news for voters, even 
though it throws into somewhat sad contrast the apparent 
flounderings of the Labour Party, which has been too much 
engrossed by its several fissures to set about the task of 
preparing to be an alternative Government with any real 
will. On the other hand, the pointers that have been given 
to the direction of Conservative policy, both centrally and 
among the Reformers, are by no means so encouraging. 
Two things seem to have been determined, apart from the 
election value of Mr Churchill, as the planks of the plat- 
form. One is the ceaseless fight against almost all forms 
of public control, guidance or planning, which is reflected 
in that naive sheet, 7'he Recorder, now exposed for sale 
in some quantity on the London streets. The other is the 
resolve—gallantly led and inspired by Captain Hogg and 
by certain advocates of Sir Samuel Hoare, whose return to 
high office they devoutly and doggedly seek—to vindicate 
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the so-called “men of Munich.” This is a project which 
tends to take the form of an intensive and widespread cam- 
paign of bitter charges against the Left-wing writers who 
have spent a good deal of time, with impunity, in recent 
years in drawing up their now over-drawn bill of indictment 
against the “guilty men.” This second line of approach to 
the new Toryism must appear to any outside and non- 
partisan observer to be sterile in the extreme. It is not only 
at least three years too late. It also does no justice at all 
to the common sense of electors, who will look for policies 
and leadership, not for excuses or for the somewhat 
ominous repudiation by a party which steadily had a 
majority in the critical years before the war of the responsi- 
bility which belonged to it and to it alone. That the strident 
recriminations of the Left, which have gone on for far too 
long, are also becoming both distasteful and irrelevant (the 
latest example is the very prejudiced “Your MP,” which 
caused a storm in the Commons last week) is no reason at 
all for diverting the energies of the Conservative Party 
bodily into this miserable cul de sac—unless it is that the 


Right does ngt wish, by having a policy, to embarrass the 
Left, which has none. 


- * * * 


African Event 


An important and welcome move has been made in 
Kenya. For the last half century or so there have been 
two views in Africa about the representation of Africans 
on legislative or consultative bodies. One has asked for direct 
representation of African by Africans. The other, strongly 
represented in the Union of South Africa, in Kenya and in 
Northern Rhodesia, has steadfastly maintained that repre- 
sentation must be indirect by nominated Europeans—on 
the ground that Africans are not capable of participating 
personally in public affairs. The appointment of a single 
African to the legislative council of Kenya is therefore a 
dramatic, if not very considerable, breach in an old and 
entrenched attitude. The one Kenya African may not count 
for much in an assembly which may number nearly 40 in 
all, but he is a symbol. The wish of Kenya settlers, which 
has been often and frankly stated, to exclude Africans is 
no longer fully accepted ; and the question at once arises 
whether what is good for Kenya ought not also to be good 
for Northern Rhodesia. The case of Northern Rhodesia is 
particularly apt. Representative Africans from the native 
councils in that territory recently met for the first time in a 
newly-formed regional council. They expressed their 
opinions freely ; they showed both judgment and good sense 
in their discussions of public policy ; and, more specifically, 
they resolved in favour of increased and direct representa- 
tion on the legislative council of Northern Rhodesia, on 
which they are at present represented by one European. 
Now that Kenya has shown the way there is surely no 
obvious reason, apart from prejudice, why this modest 
request should be refused. 


a x * 
Revising Montreux ? 


The British and Russian Governments recently made 
representations to the Turks about the passage of German 
ships through the Straits. Under the Montreux Convention, 
which still governs the Straits, merchant vessels have the 
right of innocent passage in peace or war. The rights of 
warships are more complicated. In time of peace, the 
Black Sea Powers can send any number of warships out 
(provided they go singly), while other Powers may only send 
in a limited number. In wartime, the decision of the transit 
of warships rests with the Turks. If they are belligerents, 
they can decide absolutely. If they are neutral, they can 
refuse the passage of .all warships except those which are 
being used to fulfil obligations under the League Covenant. 
The British and Russian complaint is that German light 
military craft, disguised as merchantmen, have been escaping 


through the Dardanelles, only to resume military activities | 


when they reach the Aegean. Mr Eden reported to the House 
on Wednesday that the Government considered the Turkish 
reply very unsatisfactory and the matter would be pursued 
further. The incident thus raises the question whether the 
Montreux Convention needs revision. It is not simply a 
question of re-defining the naval categories to include the 
small military craft which have since 1936 come to play 
such an important part in naval warfare. There is the larger 
question whether the Convention in its present form best 
suits the interests of the international community. There 
are two alternatives—Turkish control or an agreed inter- 
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national arrangement, following perhaps the new pattern 
of joint bases which the British and Americans have de- 
veloped. If the solution of continued national Turkish con- 
trol is accepted, then a Montreux Convention modified to 
cover the death of the old League and the birth of a new 
international organisation, would probably be the solution. 
If, however, the Allies were to decide that they cannot 
realistically accept the likelihood of their mutual aid having 
perpetually to pass through a neutral Turkish filter, the 
problem of re-negotiation would be much more severe. 
Would the Turks oppose internationalisation? The obvious 
answer is that they would reject it unconditionally as an 
affront to sovereignty. Yet there are certain conditions under 
which such an arrangement might serve Turkey’s interests 
better than independent sovereignty. Throughout this war 
Turkey’s chief objection to joining the war was Allied 
unpreparedness and the danger to which this exposed the 
Turks. If a joint base were established on the Bosphorus, 
Turkey would be less likely to have to fear the domination 
of any one Power and would not have to depend again on 
the narrow margin which separated the Allies from utter 
defeat and the Turks from slavery at the time of El Alamein 
and Stalingrad. This is, perhaps, too long-term a policy of 
interdependence to appeal to Turkish statesmen, who are 
likely to be more concerned with the short-term diminution 
of national independence. 


* * * 
Dispossessed Farmers 


Anxiety is felt about the right of the Minister of 
Agriculture, conferred upon him under an Order in Council, 
to dispossess farmers on the advice of the County War 
Agricultural Committees. Mr Williams assured Parliament 
last week that the committees only suggested this step after 
trying every means of persuasion, and that actual responsi- 
bility for evicting was not theirs but the Minister’s, who 
investigated every case through his land commissioners. 
Mr Williams argued ingeniously that the farmer who could 
put his case to a committee, most of whose members were 
themselves practical farmers, was being tried by his peers. 
The fact remains that the farmer’s fate is decided exclusively 
by agents of the Minister of Agriculture, and in this par- 
ticular case a great deal is at stake for the farmer—his home 
as well as his job. It is doubtful whether the War Agricul- 
tural Committees, constituted on a rather casual basis to 
meet an emergency, are in any case suitable bodies to 
exercise such a drastic influence. They are necessarily not 
always free from local bias, and they vary greatly in 
efficiency between districts. Clearly, they need to be made 
more representative and more uniformly efficient, especially 
if, as is likely, they are to be continued in some form after 
the war. 


* * * 


The Right of Appeal 


Quite apart from the powers of the War Agricultural 
Committees, the farmer feels himself threatened by “ dicta- 
torship.” The right of appeal against wartime eviction has 
been refused him ; and there is a distinct threat, in more 
than one way and on grounds of wartime emergency, to 
his freedom to enter or remain in his trade, a threat which 
clearly calls for the utmost vigilance in Parliament. In 
Tuesday’s debate on the Food and Drugs (Milk and 
Dairies Bill), Mr Hudson again resisted the demand that 
the farmer should be free to appeal to an independent 
tribunal if his registration as a milk producer was cancelled. 
Such disqualification may, of course, put him completely 
out of business and is not far short of eviction. The war- 
time powers of eviction have had justification in con- 
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ditions of siege which make efficiency, and speedy efficiency, 
all-important. It is true that, in peacetime as well, some 
control to ensure the efficiency of agriculture will probably 
need to continue. This would be the price of public aid. It 
is all the more important that the farmer should be protected 
against abuses of power. The only certain safeguard lies 
in the right of appeal to an independent tribunal, and it is 
hard to see why this should not cover equally wartime evic- 
tions, with necessary precautions for ensuring speedy deci- 
sions. On the dairying issue, the strong opposition of MPs 
forced Mr Hudson back from his original demand to be 
the ultimate arbiter of satisfactory standards of clean milk 
production. After a long and heated debate, in which the 
demand for right of appeal to the county court was defeated 
in a division—from which many members abstained—by 178 
to 76, the strong feeling of the House was partially met by 
the Minister. Mr Hudson finally proposed that a farmer 
denied or deprived of his registration could appeal to a 
tribunal consisting of the regional veterinary inspector, and 
a representative each of the Milk Marketing Board and the 
National Farmers’ Union; if the decision of the tribunal 
were unanimous the Minister would be bound by its ruling. 
It is doubtful if this is going far enough. The tribunal would 
at all events be better constituted if it contained an indepen- 
dent chairman instead of two representatives of the pro- 
ducers. 


x 
Dives and Lazarus 


One of the chief reasons put forward in recent months 
for the continuation of food rationing in this country, even 
after the armistice, was the need for feeding Europe—a 
Europe whose nutritional level is plainly, though not 
uniformly, well below our own. To this appeal to their 
sense of generosity the people had reacted well. The 
principle was accepted that some at least of what we had 
and others had not should be sent in the wake of the 
liberating armies. It was an earnest of that genuine unity 
among the nations which lay behind a formal military 
alliance. Now, it appears, “it would be absurd for this 
country to send foodstuffs.” It is, of course, obvious from 
the facts that the lion’s share of whatever foodstuffs may be 
sent to relieve Europe will have to come from across the 
Atlantic ; and it may be that Colonel Llewellin’s somewhat 
surprising statement, made in the Commons debate on the 
Ministry of Food, was only loosely phrased with this in 
mind, But the impression left by the remark that it would 
not be right or reasonable to cut down our already 
reduced standard of living in order that provision should 
be made for Europe has net been entirely a happy one. To 
place the whole responsibility entirely on the best-nourished 
members of the United Nations will not be possible. Indeed 
it would be as inexcusable as if Dives were to tell Lazarus 
to go a-begging next door from a still richer neighbour. 
It has been shown—for example, by the survey of compara- 
tive levels of food consumption in Canada, the United States 
and Britain (The Economist, April 29th, p. 567)—that the 
United States is better able to allocate supplies to Europe. 
Undoubtedly, the major part of the supplies must come 
from North American resources, But an appreciable part 
of our own present wartime diet comes from North America; 
and one of the obvious ways in which the gap in European 
supplies will (rightly or wrongly) be filled, is by the diver- 
sion to Europe of some of the imported food coming to this 
country. The impression should not be given that some 
sacrifice, largely invisible though it may be, will not have to 
be made by us in this way ; and other commodities may be 
needed, for a time, direct from Britain. Certainly, the 
Minister’s statement calls for further explanation. 


* * * 


Food Purchase Plans 


In the debate on the Ministry of Food, Colonel Llewellin 
declared that, come what may, existing ration scales (except 
in milk) can be maintained for the rest of the 
year. For at least the mext four years guaranteed 
markets will be provided for home producers of milk 
and meat at prices not lower than the present ones ; 
and long-term contracts with overseas producers are 
being negotiated. Australia and New Zealand have agreed 
to send their surpluses of meat and dairy products up to 
June, 1948, to the Ministry of Food, which will act on behalf 
of the United Nations Combined Food Board. Canada has 
been offered a bacon contract up to 1947, which will provide 
for deliveries totalling 1,850 million Ibs. Canada is also 
to send 125 million lbs. of cheese in-each of the two years 
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to March 31, 1946. The whole exportable sugar 


‘ production of the Dominions and Colonies until the 


end of 1946 is to be bought by the Ministry. 
For some months, the Ministry has turned its atten- 
tion to introducing variety into the nation’s diet. Ham 
has appeared again, lemons from Sicily, oranges from Pales- 
tine, South Africa and Spain, dates from Irak, raisins from 
Cyprus, and 32,000 tons of dried fruit from Turkey. The 
national loaf has been improved by leaving out oats, rye and 
barley. Although the Minister declared that he wished to 
abolish milk rationing as soon as possible after the war, 
he did not warn the public that it will probably take more 
than four years for milk producers to add 360 million gal- 
lons to yearly output. This is the additional quantity of milk 
required to abolish rationing if the National Milk Scheme, 
with its priority consumers, is to be continued. The benefits 
derived from the scheme are too great for it to be sacrificed 
to give the “ordinary consumer” a larger allocation of 
milk, if milk rationing has to remain for some years after the 
war, 


* * . 
Lend-Lease to Russia 


On June 11th the Soviet Government published an 
impressive and detailed list of “ armaments, strategical raw 
materials, industrial equipment and foodstuffs” received 
from the United States, Great Britain and Canada from the 
beginning of the Russo-German war up to April 30th this 
year. American deliveries naturally head the list with 8} 
million tons of supplies despatched to Russia, compared 
with 1,150,000 tons despatched from Great Britain and 
450,000 tons from Canada. Interestingly, the differences 
are given between the quantities of goods despatched to 
Russia and the quantities received ; and they amount to 
between Io and 15 per cent, which is presumably the pro- 
portion of supplies lost on the way through enemy action. 
The list does not relate these losses to the various periods 
of delivery ; but they were obviously incurred mainly during 
the months of intensive U-boat warfare in 1942 and 1943. 


The losses then must have been disturbingly high. But . 


equally, the flow of supplies to Russia must have been 
going on for some time past almost unimpeded. The table 


below compares some of the items received ffom all three 
countries. 
United Great 
States Britain Canada 
6,430 5,826* i 
3,734 4,292 _ 1,188 
EAMEROE osc ccn svc cs 206,771 5,239t 3,410+ 
22,400,000 17,000,000 827,000 
Cartridges ........... 991,400,000 290,000,000 34,800,000 
* 2,442 of these were despatched from the U.S.A. 
+ Armoured troop carriers included. 


In the American deliveries food and clothing take an im- 
portant place with 53 million pairs of Army footwear and 
nearly 23 million yards of cloth. In the British deliveries 
industrial equipment forms a very impressive item (6,491 
metal cutting lathes, 15,084 electric motors, power plant 
equipment of a total capacity of 374,000 kilowatts, and sé 
on). Light metals have beén delivered in great quantities 
from all three countries. It is interesting to note that the 
Soviet Government has already put the dollar sign into 
the list and given the value of the American Lend-Lease 
deliveries in money terms (American Lénd-Lease supplies, 
unlike British, must of course be valued for the purpose 
of Congress appropriation). The total value of the American 
goods despatched is $5,357 million, and of those received in 
Russia $4,612 million. The money value of British deliveries 
is not specified, and in any case nearly one-third of the 
tonnage of British supplies has been delivered as “ military 
aid without payment.” The total value of the-Canadian de- 
liveries is given as 187,600,000 Canadian dollars, of which 
supplies to the value of $116,600,000 were delivered as “ part 
of the British undertaking.” These figures tell a really strik- 
ing tale of the contribution of Allied factories to Russia’s 
victories in the field, a contribution made long before the 


‘landings in France made the military operations on the 


Continent merge into a single campaign. 
* * * 
Industrial Location 


The Government has accepted the principle of con- 
trolled industrial location as a means of ensuring—in the 
words of the White Paper on Employment Poelicy—“a 
balanced industrial development in areas which have in the 
past been unduly dependent on industries specially vulner- 
able to unemployment.” Obviously, the officacy of- this 
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remedy depends on whether a sufficient volume of factories 
can be “ steered ” to transform industrially unbalanced areas 
into balanced areas within a limited number of years. 
As Mr Dalton, President of the Board of Trade, admitted 
during the debate on the location of industry in the House 
of Commons on June 7th, 


Unfortunately, for good or ill, most of our industry is located 
already. It is only in the field of the construction of new 
factories, or extensions to existing factories, that the Govern- 
ment can influence the location of industry at all. Existing 
buildings, until they either fall down or become obsolescent, 
must remain located where they are now. 

In the past the number of new factories constructed annually 
has been small in relation to the total number in existence. 
In a year of active business, such as 1937, the number of 
new factories and factory extensions recorded by the Board 
of Trade were 541 and 237 respectively, but the majority 
of new factories were comparatively small. True, heavy 
investment in capital equipment will be necessary after 
the war if the equipment of British industry is to be 
brought into line with the best practice at home and 
abroad. But a substantial proportion of capital expenditure 
will take the form of new equipment for existing factories 
and of partial rebuilding. Although this type of expenditure 
does not seem to fall into the category of projects eligible 
for “steering” as defined by Mr Dalton, it may be found 
in practice that, where modernisation involves the purchase 
of a complete set of new machinery or the rebuilding of 
the greater part of existing factories, the undertaking can 
occasionally be transferred to another district without adding 
to cost. A policy of controlled location, to be effective, 
should involve a careful examination, not only of projects for 
new factories and extensions, but also for large-scale re- 
equipment and partial re-building. 


x * * 
Germany Speaks 


The Germans have always relied on the propaganda 
arm and made greater and earlier use of it than any other 
Power. One might have expected the invasion of Europe 
to have been the signal for a new and active phase in the 
propaganda campaign. On the contrary, the German radio 
has never had less to say than at present. To its own people, 
it reports in great detail the fighting, stresses the Allied 
losses, declares that they are throwing in their troops at 
a spendthrift rate while Germany is shepherding its own 
reserves. No leading political figure has gone to the micro- 
phone. Even the old familiar themes—European civilisation, 
the Bolshevist bogey—are heard less often. There is nothing 
but defence, defence, defence. Similarly in foreign broad- 
casts, the same emptiness of content is noticeable. To the 
Dutch and the Belgians, the chief line is: “ See what might 
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happen if the horrors of invasion reached your shores.” To 
the French, through the mouthpiece of Pétain, Laval, and 
Henriot, the word is: “ Keep quiet. Don’t get into trouble. 
Do as you are told. Spare yourselves by avoiding the war.” 
To the British and American forces, though here the theme 
is varied by half-hearted attempts to play off Briton against 
American and both against the Russians, the staple propa- 
ganda is atrocity stories from the front line, of thousands 
of Allies killed in horrible ways, with the question asked at 
the end “ What is the use of it all?” Here, blatantly, the 
German propaganda machine is betraying its own mood. 
The anti-invasion propaganda is an open confession of 
bankruptcy. There is nothing left worth saying. There is 
nothing to be said for the German cause. They can still 
hold out—yes, defence for a month, for two months, three 


_months. And then? “What is the use of it all?” This is 


not a propaganda that can give an Allied soldier a moment’s 
hesitation or quell for a moment the rising excitement and 
fury of the subject peoples. On the whole, they have obeyed 
the appeal of their leaders to remain quiet until summoned 
to attack, But in France, in many regions, the hunt is already 
up. The Maquis has risen in the mountainous areas. Swiss 
reports speak of communications with Vichy interrupted 
and of the surrounding of towns by the patriots. Grenoble 
appears to be cut off. As the Allies advance and every city 
in Europe sends out its army of enraged resisters, neither 
words nor deeds will prevent the final German disaster. 
The voice is already a whisper. Before long, it will be the 
echo of an echo. 


Shorter Note 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939: — : 


Injured and Total] 
Detained in Serious 








: Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941 .......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942 .......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943 .......... _ 2,357 3,462 5,819 
1944— 
January........... 107 270 377 
February .......... 961 1,712 2,673 * 
a 279 633 912 
naan ss eeess 146 226 372 
Wehbe evans . 68 75 143 > 
Totals to date........ 51,778 62,868 114,646 # 


Those killed during last month’s air-raids included 26 men, 
32 women, and 10 children under 16. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Sugar Beet Industry 


(By a Correspondent in Colorado) 


T= president of a great beet-sugar processing company 
once remarked that of all US industries this is the 
most closely tied to Government, and it has been more 
closely tied since the war began. It is also closely inte- 
grated in its internal structure, each element dependent 
on the other. It is protected by the Government through 
the tariff and through quotas limiting the amount of foreign 
sugars that may be imported, and in return the Govern- 
ment exacts many stipulations. Physically much the greater 
part of its production is in the semi-arid American West, 
wholly dependent for growing the beet plant, which re- 
— much moisture, upon the water stored behind huge 
Ss. 

The pattern of the industry is a familiar one throughout 
the West. A huge immaculate processing plant (there are 
about 90 of these and the total investment in the industry 
is estimated at about a quarter of a billion dollars) stands 
out on the prairie. Surrounding it are neat farms. The 


farmers each contract yearly to plant so many acres of 
sugar-beets, with seed supplied by the company, often with 
mechanical assistance furnished by it, and with technical 
advice—the companies maintain research departments 
which work constantly for better ways of growing and pro- 
cessing. Before World War I, seed was wholly imported 
from Europe ; now it is wholly grown in the US on huge 
farms maintained by the companies for that purpose alone, 
and many thousand pounds are currently grown for lend- 
lease and other export to England. 

The sugar-beet farmers are general farmers also, and 
most of them integrate the growing of beets and other crops 
with the fattening of livestock in the winter, largely on the 
cured beet-tops, and on the pulp from which the sugar has 
been extracted. _ 

Formerly, growing sugar-beets was almost wholly a 
matter of hand-lubour, especially since the beet-seed in its 
natural state consists of a woolly clump containing several 
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germs. Therefore,-after the plants came up, workers had to 
crawl down the row removing the surplus shoots by hand. 
Whole Mexican and Spanish-American families were 
brought by the thousands into the beet country to do this 
work, and the industry had a bad reputation for child labour 
and other exploitation of the workers. More recently, child 
labour has been forbidden; importation of ‘ Mexicans is 
under the supervision of the War Food Administration, and 
wages and working conditions are set on an area basis by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the Sugar Act of 1937. 

But more potent than any law in the increasing eman- 
cipation of the “stoop” workers—so called because they 
have to stoop along the rows—is the increasing mechanisa- 
tion of the industry. A few years ago, Roy Bainor, of the 
Department of Agriculture, perfected a cracking machine 
which is now coming into use. It breaks the seed-balls up 
into single germs, which can be planted singly and so 
come up singly, at somewhere near the proper spacing, 
about ten inches apart. Unwanted plants can be scooped 
out by machines, or at the worst by long-handled hoes in 
the hands of workers who move rapidly and upright along 
the rows. After the war the growing of beets will be almost 
wholly mechanised. Harvesting machines have been devised 
which move along the rows, “feel” for the crown of the 
plant, cut the beet-top off at the right height, plough out 
the beet, gather both beets and tops on conveyor belts and 
deposit them in trucks or in rows at the side as desired. 
The trucks carry the beets direct to the factory, or dump 
them in huge piles at railway sidings to be loaded into 
open cars. The sweetish-sour smell of these piles of livid 
beets pervades the whole countryside in the autumn. 

Meanwhile the factories, which operate only three 
months yearly, have been prepared for the fall “cam- 
paign” and additional help has been hired. The beets are 
washed, tumbled into slicers which cut them. into thin 
strips, and cooked in vats. The syrup is poured into huge 
centrifuges that whirl the syrup into dry sugar clinging to 
the sides ; this is scraped off, washed and sacked. By the 
time the factories are silent in late winter, the farmers— 
through their associations—are again signing uniform con- 
tracts, have learned the: governmental conditions laid 
down for the coming year, and are deciding how many 
acres to plant, with the companies extremely urgent for as 
large an acreage as possible. 

When the war cut off all Philippine sugar, and almost all 
the Hawaiian crop—though imports have since been re- 
sumed from Hawaii—the sugar-beet industry saw its chance 
to demonstrate the wisdom of the governmental policies 
protecting it, always under fire from critics who said it was 
an uneconomic industry, and that sugar should be bought 
from countries that produced it more cheaply. 

About a million acres were planted in 1942, with a yield 
of nearly 2,000,000 tons of ‘sugar. But in 1943 only about 
600,000 acres were harvested, due to the lateness of the 
government in setting forth conditions, and to uncertainty 
as to the labour supply, and other factors, including the 
fact that the Government offered comparatively high 
support-prices for competing crops, such as potatoes and 
dry beans. This was much harder on the processing com- 
panies than on farmers, since the farmers can grow other 
crops, but the expensive factories are useful for only one 
purpose. About 25 out of the 90 in the US remained closed 
in 1943. For 1944, the Government has offered the most 
attractive support-prices in history—it will pay $12.50 per 
ton for sugar-beets (against $11.00 in 1943), then will re- 
sell the beets to the factories for $9.50 per ton, in order 
that the price of sugar to consumers may remain stabilised. 
Also wage minimums are to be the same as in 1943, and 
the support prices of competing crops remain approximately 
at the 1943 level, so that sugar-beet growing is relatively 
more attractive. 

Despite all these incentives—and despite a final resort 
by which the Government offered an extra 25 pounds of 
sugar, ration-free, to farmers’ families for each acre of 
beets grown—farmers by March 1, 1944, had signified to 
the Department of Agriculture that they intended to plant 
only about the same acreage as in 1943, Or 600,000 acres, 
betokening another short crop. However, there was still 
time in most of the northerly regions—Colorado, Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, Nebraska, etc.—for them to change their 
minds. In California the season was probably too far 
advanced. 

A feature of the industry is the golden flood of cash 
which pours into beet-sugar regions in the autumn. Com- 
plete settlement for any year’s crop is a slow process ex- 
tending over nearly a year, because of the fact that part of 
the return to farmers, under the price-and-quota system, is 
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made up of the proceeds of taxes imposed on the process- 
ing companies by the Government. But the beet companies 
are able to pay, in the first payment during the autumn, 
between 80 and 90 per cent of what they owe farmers, so 
that in the case of one great company alone, about 
$20 million in cash is poured out at once to the farmers, 
in a region covering not much more than 1,000 square 
miles. 

The nearby towns hum with farmers buying, and the 
large cities, such as Denver and Salt Lake City, are flooded 
with farm families. From the mountains come millions of 
lambs, and thousands of cattle, for the winter-activity of 
the sugar-beet regions. In huge feeding-lots these are 
fattened on the rich tops and pulp, mixed with protein 
feeds, an activity that has also been recently straitened by 
the smaller acreages of beets. The manure goes back on 
the land. This integration and the multiple usefulness of 
the beet make it, according to the industry, one of the 
most useful of American farm products. 

The domestic sugar industry is united against the incur- 
sion of foreign sugars, and even hostile to the importation 
of too much from American soil, such as Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. But beet and cane advocates—considerable cane 
is grown in Florida and Louisiana—struggle between them- 
selves for the patronage of the American consumers, even 
though united against the foreigner. Beet-sugar, as the 
late-comer—its processing on a large scale began about 
1900, coincident with the development of huge irrigation 
projects in the West—has had to struggle against con- 
sumers’ prejudices, and ordinarily sells to consumers for a 
slightly lower price. This is a matter of prejudice only, for 
not even the skilled chemist can say which sugar crystal 
came from the beet and which from cane. 

In ordinary times, the market for beet-sugar is circum- 
scribed by the limits of economical transportation, and it 
is the standard sugar only of the West. However, during 
the war it has been distributed more widely, and many a 
New York and other Eastern family has, perhaps un- 
knowingly, used beet sugar for the first time. 


American Notes 


Snail’s Pace 


It is reported that both Mr Bernard Baruch and Mr 
Hancock, his chief assistant, have offered their resignations 
in token of their impatience with the slow progress being 
made in plans for the reconversion of industry. Mr Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilisation, in effect passed this message 
on to Congress when he urged immediate formulation of 
legislation to deal with post-war unemployment and read- 
justment. The Senate committee dealing with post-war plans 
has pointed out that there are at least 16 aspects of demobi- 
lisation calling for Congressional action in the immediate 
future, but so far even the proposal to create an agency to 
supervise reconversion has not been put into the form of a 
Bill. The only field in which a start has been made is that 
of contract termination, admittedly the problem simplest 
of solution. It is not even ‘clear whether the Administration 
or Congress is to have control of the programme. Mr 
Donald Nelson, testifying before the House Post-War com- 
mittee, somewhat surprisingly insisted that private industry 
must take the lead in settling reconversion problems. There 
is no question that specific industries are well advanced in 
their own plans; and that they have definite preferences on 
the character of reconversion. There is no doubt, for in- 
stance, that they would prefer to see Congress in the saddle, 
as being more open to business representations and less 
inclined to budget for continued heavy government par- 
ticipation. There is also agreement in hoping for the speed- 
iest possible disappearance of wartime rationing and price 
control. But the lead must come from Washington before 
specific industrial plans can even be determined upon, 
let alone put into effect. The kind of abdication Mr Nelson 
seems to be suggesting could lead to nothing but chaos. 
Unfortunately this summer the thoughts, if not the steps, 
of Congressmen turn to their districts rather than to prob- 
lems of reconversion. There may even be a lengthy recess 
to enable members to attend the party conventions with a 
free conscience. 


x * x 
Farmers’ Favourite 
A Bill to extend the Price Control and Wage Stabili- 


sation Act to December 31, 1945, was approved this week 
by the Senate. It is reckoned a defeat for the Administra- 
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tion, however, for included in the Bill as it now stands is 
Senator Bankhead’s amendment directing the Office of 
Price Administration to raise cotton textile price ceilings 
with a view to raising the price of raw cotton. The Senate 
did, however, reject a proposal to increase crude oil prices. 
It is characterisic of the distorting effect of political pres- 
sures on agriculture that cotton should have been chosen 
for preferential treatment, for cotton is the outstanding 
example of a commodity whose production should be dis- 
couraged. The cotton carry-over is still so large that there 
are no firm prospects of restoring production in the South 
as it was in the days when “cotton was king.” In the 
Review of Economic Statistics for February, a monograph 
on “The War and American Agriculture” points out that 
the greatest need now is to work out price schedules 
which will diminish production of farmers’ favourites like 
cotton and hogs, and increase, on the other hand, the pro- 
duction of milk and other dairy products, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, edible beans and peas. It is the contention of the 
authors that parity payments should be used not only to 
maintain the income of the farmers, but to finance the 
redistribution of resources, and that these shifts in produc- 
tion should be begun now. War experience suggests, how- 
ever, that this is easier said than done. Planting for the 
1944 harvest has proved to be considerably out of line with 
the goals of the War Food Administration. Farmers have 
failed to come up to scratch in planting soybeans, peanuts, 
peas, beans, and potatoes ; they have also refused to pro- 
duce the 50 per cent sugar-beet increase that the War Food 
Administration hoped for. Feed grains, on the other hand, 
will be nearly 12 per cent above the Government goals, 
because of the feed shortage. In part, this is due to lack of 
manpower and new machines ; in part to disappointment 
over the ability of the Government to peg prices success- 
fully. The catastrophic drop in the wholesale price of eggs 


has done the War Food Administration great damage in 
recent months. 


x x * 


Revolting Democrats 


The revolt against the “New Deal” elements in the 
Democratic party is spreading. South Carolina and 
Mississippi have followed the example of Texas in laying 
down conditions for the Democratic National Convention 
and threatening that, unless these are satisfied, their 
delegates to the electoral college will not feel bound to vote 
for the official Democratic nominees. A meeting at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, of southern democrats from six states 
is said to be conferring on joint strategy. The conditions 
which are suggested make it plain that the South has two 
aims: the elimination of Vice-President Wallace, and the 
blocking of any move to include a racial or social equality 
plank in the party platform. The insistence that the party 
revive the requirement of a two-thirds vote for its nominees 
is obviously aimed at Mr Wallace. What the South is asking 
is a restoration of its minority veto over Democratic party 
procedure. The demands for an irclusion of a states’ rights 
plank and for the elimination of any plank favouring federal 
control of voting qualifications arise from the Supreme 
Court’s decision on negro participation in primaries. The 
Deep South is united in its determination that “ white 
supremacy” shall not be imperilled at the polls. Georgia 
has ordered officials to keep Negroes front the polls, 
arguing that, unlike the situation in Texas, Georgia 
primaries are purely party concerns, unaffected by statute. 
South Carolina, relying on the same reasoning, in one 
hectic session abolished all its laws affecting primaries. This 
zeal may be misapplied, as in 1941 a decision in the case of 
United States v. Classic held that “where, in fact, the 
primary effectively controls the choice” the elector’s right 
to have his ballot counted is protected by the Constitution. 
But the South may be relied upon to continue its search for 
an alternative proof against court rulings, Linked with this 
Southern drive is the resignation of Mr James Farley 
from the New York State Democratic Committee. The 
organiser of Mr Roosevelt’s early victories is said to hope 
to lead an anti-fourth term group at the Convention, but 
at best this would be a forlorn crusade. No doubt, however, 
he will join up with the anti-New Deal elements in the 
Southern wing of the party. The choice of Mr Roosevelt’s 
running-mate is said to be still undecided. Presumably Mr 
Wallace’s popularity with liberals and labour will be coldly 
balanced against the advantages of choosing a conservative 
southerner like Mr Rayburn, or Senator Barkley, hero of 
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the tax-bill veto revolt. Unless the present drive fizzles 
out, the calculation may go against Mr Wallace, in the 
belief that liberals and labour have, in any case, no choice 
but to stand with Mr Roosevelt. 


* * x 


Insurance is Commerce 


By a vote of 4 to 3, the Supreme Court has ruled that 
insurance companies are engaged in interstate commerce, 
and, therefore, are subject to such federal statutes as the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act and the National Labour Relations 
Act, which guarantees employees the right of collective 
bargaining. This ruling upsets a precedent established 75 
years ago, when it was determined that insurance business 
was not commerce’ and, therefore, was immune from 
Federal regulation even when it crossed state boundaries. 
The closeness of the decision is somewhat surprising in 
view of the progressive attitude of the court in recent 
sessions; and the fact that it was upheld by less than half 
the full court does not augur well for its reception. On the 
basis of incomplete reports, it seems that Justice Black, 
who wrote the majority opinion, held there is no reason why 
insurance companies alone should be “ entitled to enter into 
combinations to destroy competition by coercion and inti- 
midatory practices,” a contention with which it is difficult 
to disagree. Nor does there seem to be any valid reason why 
the employees of insurance companies should not enjoy the 
same rights of collective bargaining as are extended to other 
workers. The dissenting opinion, written by Chief Justice 
Stone, one of the two remaining justices who were on the 
bench when Mr Roosevelt entered the White House (though 
his appointment as Chief Justice is more recent), urged 
that the decision would unleash a flood of litigation that 
would harass both the companies and the individual states 
for years to come. The Attorney-General has promised that 
there need be no conflict between state regulation and 
Federal prohibition of monopoly, but this has failed to 
assuage the “trepidation” with which the companies view 
the decision. The standards of regulation vary substantially 
between the states, and prudently exercised Federal super- 
vision might be invaluable in bringing the backward states 
up to a more satisfactory level. There is, however, a bill 
before Congress which would maintain state regulation while 
permitting Congress to pass additional protective legislation, 
and would exempt insurance companies from the anti-trust 
laws. The Court’s decision will increase the pressure on 
Congress to pass this measure, although it faces a deter- 
mined opponent in Senator O’Mahoney, who has predicted 
that it will die in Senate committee. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Treasury expects corporation profits to decline this 
year for the first time since 1938. Renegotiation of war con- 
tracts and cost increases are held responsible for a decline 
of profits of $1.1 billion to $8.5 billion. 


* 


The Senate has restored the $350 million cut in funds 
for UNRRA originally made by the House. 


* 


President Roosevelt has announced the creation of a refu- 
gee camp at Fort Ontario, in New York, to house approxi- 
mately 1,000 refugees at present in Southern Italy. The 
camp is to be administered by the War Relocation Authority. 
This step is an answer to the agitation for “free ports ” for 
refugees. It is made clear that the refugees will be expected 
to return to their own countries after the war, and thus 
no infringement of the immigration laws is involved. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Because of pressure on this week’s space it has 
been necessary to leave out ‘‘ The World Overseas ”’ 
Section. It will appear as usual next week. 
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NEw Houses 


are not being built yet ... . what about 
buying the house you are renting? 


Your landlord may be willing to sell you the 
house in which you live. Consider the 
advantages. You know the house. You avoid 
the worry of house-hunting and the ex- 
pense of moving. The price may in your 
case be as favourable now as at any time for 
years. So if you want to make sure of a 
home now talk the matter over with your 
landlord. We are very willing to help you; 
ask for our Home Ownership booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.! 


Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
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The Gramaphone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 
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“THREE CASTLES” 


CIGARETTES 


One expects to pay a little 
more for # Cigarette of 
such excellent Quality. 
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The Gas 


T HE decision of the Ministry of Fuel and Power to 
appoint a committee of inquiry into the gas industry, 
headed by Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., does riot mean that it has 
selected one branch of coal utilisation for special examina- 
tion. The inquiry will form part of a comprehensive inves- 
tigation into the whole complex of coal production and 
utilisation preparatory to the formulation of a national fuel 
policy. The problem of rationalising the production of 
coal has been under review for some time, while, on elec- 
tricity, the Ministry has at its disposal the report of the 
McGowan Committee on the distribution of electricity, 
published in 1936, and the reports recently issued by the 
various sections of the industry. The report on the planning 
of the gas industry, issued last November by the British 
Gas Federation, contains much valuable material, but, in 
the absence of an official national survey of recent date, 
the Ministry has decided to supplement it by an indepen- 
dent investigation. 

The terms of reference of the Committee are to “ review 
the structure and organisation” of the gas industry and to 
“ advise what changes have now become necessary in order 
to develop and cheapen gas supplies.” They suggest that 
the committee may not specifically consider the wider 
problems of the relationship between gas and electricity ; 
the inquiry is apparently to be based on the assumptions 
that the two industries are to be given equal opportunities 
for development and that the consumer is to be given free- 
dom of choice between them. But it is reasonable to assume 
that the scope of the inquiry will include, not only the 
supply of gas from coke ovens but also the by-products of 
the industry, such as coke, tar and sulphate of ammonia. 
The quantity of coal carbonised at coke ovens before the 
war was nearly 20 million tons, that is, it was broadly of 
the same volume as that consumed by the established gas 
industry. The main difference between the two branches of 
the industry is that the chief purpose of coke ovens, as the 
name implies, is to produce coke for the blast furnaces of 
the steel industry, while that of the gas industry proper is 
to supply gas for the community. Consequently, the ratios 
in which the two branches produce gas and coke are 
different ; though coke ovens consumed, before the war, 
about as much coal as gas undertakings, they produced more 
coke and only about two-thirds as much gas. While the 
gas and coke produced by coke ovens are used mainly by 
the steel plants of which the ovens form part, there is 
frequently a surplus available for outside sale. During the 
inter-war period the volume of coke oven gas purchased by 
the established gas industry grew rapidly and now probably 
forms about a tenth of the total volume of gas used for 
general purposes. Another product produced both by the 
gas industry and by coke ovens is tar, the chief raw material 
of the coal-based chemical industry. The two branches of 
coal carbonisation, in fact, are so closely related that they 
can hardly be examined in isolation from each other. More- 
over the gas industry’s receipts from the sale of coke and 
chemical by-products represents so significant a proportion 
of its total receipts—broadly 20 per cent before the war-— 
that they also cannot be left out of account in any serious 
investigation into the economics of the idustry. 

The salient facts about the gas industry, of its structure and 
organisation, can be stated briefly. Contrary to a widespread 
impression, it is not a declining industry, being gradually 
put out of business by electricity. While it did not expand 
as rapidly as the electricity supply industry during the 
inter-war years, it showed no signs of decadence. The out- 
put of gas by authorised undertakings in Great Britain rose 
from 250 billion cubic feet in 1921 to 340 billion in 1938 
and nearly 400 billion in 1943.* The reason for this expan- 


*In The Economist, 1 billion=1,000,000,000. 


Industry 


sion is that gas has been used increasingly for purposes of 
heating in the home and in industry. Before the war about 
two-thirds of the industry’s supplies were used by domestic 
consumers and the remainder for industrial and commercial 
purposes. The number of consumers in 1938—11I,215,000— 
suggests that the proportion of households without gas 
supplies, mainly in rural districts, was small. Apart from 
the iron and steel industry, gas has been used increasingly 
by such industries as aircraft manufacture, the light metal 
trades, bakeries, and in the paint and varnish, and the print- 
ing trades. The scope for further expansion both in the home 
and in industry is by no means negligible, especially if the 
industry can secure further improvements in technique and 
reductions in cost. There are no indications that it is likely 
to be swept off the field by electricity, which supplies mainly 
power and light. At present, the two are largely complemen- 
tary, though in future the size of the area of competition 
will, of course, depend on relative cost and convenience. 

In electricity, municipal enterprise is larger than private ; 
in gas, private enterprise is larger than municipal. -The 
reason for this contrast is probably to be found largely in 
the historical circumstances of each ‘industry’s growth. Before 
the war, the gas industry comprised 669 statutory under- 
takings—396 owned by companies and 273 by local authori- 
ties—and 410 non-statutory undertakings. The non-statu- 
tory undertakings are generally small in size, providing, in 
the aggregate, less than two per cent of the gas sold in Great 
Britain. The share and loan capital of the gas industry is 
£238 million; the issued capital of statutory company 
undertakings is £149 million, the loans raised by municipal 
undertakings amount to £84 million (of which £58 million 
has been redeemed), and the capital of non-statutory under- 
takings is £5 million. The statutory undertakings vary 
enormously in size, from the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany which sold more than 50 billion cubic feet of gas in 
the London area in 1938—nearly a sixth of the total sales 
in Great Britain—and the Birmingham Corporation with 
sales of nearly 16 billion cubic feet, to many undertakings 
selling less than 10 million cubic feet a year. There has been 
a steady process of consolidation of undertakings in con 
tiguous areas by amalgamation, while many of the smaller 
undertakings have been financially linked up by the so- 
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called gas corporations ; at the end of 1937, 19 gas corpora- 
tions controlled 310 gas companies, including 179 statutory 
undertakings and 131 non-statutory undertakings. In- 
evitably costs vary appreciably with size, conditions of 
supply and differences in managerial efficiency ; the larger 
undertakings are generally more favourably placed than the 
small ones, though the gas corporation movement has pro- 
vided opportunities for cost reductions to small concerns 
through improved management, bulk purchase of raw 
materials and access to capital at low interest rates. 

There are at least two directions in which the overall 
efficiency of the industry can be raised, that is by further 
consolidation and through improvements in technique and 
management. 

Although a good deal has already been achieved by way 
of technical and financial consolidation and by using coke 
oven gas as a source of public supply, there is still much 
scope—as the report of the British Gas Federation recog- 
nises—for further technical integration. Progress should be 
sought not by some ambitious scheme for a national gas 
grid which, though technically feasible, is at present un- 
economic because of the high cost of transmission, but by 
further district amalgamations with the object of reducing 
the number of works and inter-linking the remainder, where 
practicable. In a paper submitted to the World Power Con- 
ference in 1928, Dr E. W. Smith, a well-known expert, gave 
some estimates on transmission costs. For a moderate 
quantity of gas, such as 5 million cubic feet a day, he calcu- 
lated that it is cheaper to convey gas and coke distances up 
to five miles than to rail the coal necessary for gas making ; 
beyond distances of five miles, however, it is cheaper to rail 
the coal than to convey gas and coke. The economic dis- 
tance of conveying gas and coke increases with the load and 
is between 25 and 50 miles for a daily supply of 25 million 
cubit feet of gas. Even if Dr Smith’s calculations should 
need revision in the light of technical progress since 1928, 
they not only provide some indication of the limits of 
economic transmission but also of the scope for further 
technical consolidation and inter-linking of gasworks. The 
procedure in such consolidations might be that suggested 
by the McGowan report for the electricity supply industry, 
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that is to say, the most efficient of the works, whether 
owned by a company or a municipality, might become the 
nucleus of an amalgamation ; in areas where there is no 
obvious nucleus, the consolidation could take the férm of 
a public board. 

Again, while the established gas industry has by no 
means lagged behind other industries in the matter of 
research—over half a million pounds have been spent 
annually on research and development—its continued pro- 
gress depends in no small measure on an intensification of 
research, from the carbonisation of coal to the gas-consuming 
appliances and on the industry’s by-products. The British 
Gas Federation suggests a three-fold development scheme: 
long-term research, whether conducted by the industry 
itself or carried out by its initiative and support ; technical 
development work by manufacturers of plant and appliances 
in accordance with the needs of the gas industry ; and the 
extension of applied research and technical investigation 
through area technical development centres. The results 
of organised research, needless to say, should be placed at 
the disposal of all members of the industry. 

While the gas industry has by no means been unpro- 
gressive and has, in fact, raised its overall efficiency appre- 
ciably during the inter-war years—partly, no doubt, through 
the stimulus of competition from other fuels—the 
time has come for a speeding up of integration and tech- 
nical progress on a broad front. An official investigation into 
the industry will provide evidence on the scope for improve- 
ment through integration and technical progress ; on the 
basis of the technical facts ascertained, the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power will be in a position to create the conditions 
most favourable to progress and to guide the industry’s 
development as part of a national fuel policy. There will 
have to be careful investigation before long of the merits of 
technical and financial integration of the various branches 
of the fuel industry—coal, gas, electricity and petroleum. 
But there is first meed for important and difficult 
decisions to be taken within each branch—perhaps less 
difficult in gas than in any of the others. A piecemeal 
approach is right as a beginning—provided that it is only 
a beginning. 


Engineering Wages 


HIS has been called an “ Engineers’ War,” and it is 
therefore natural and appropriate that the National 
Committee of the Amalgamated Engineering Union— 
meeting less than a week after the invasion of Europe— 
should concentrate largely on the issues of war production. 
The AEU has been one of the most persistent prodders of 
the Government to open a Second Front. Now that its 
wish has been granted, the union has pledged its members 
in the workshops to ensure that the men in the fighting 
forces in Europe shall be equipped with the necessary 
offensive weapons in the final stages of the war. 

Apart from the immediate questions of the war—such 
matters as production committees, transference of workers, 
factory health and welfare, the Essential Work Order and 
Regulation Ida bulked large on the agenda—the 1944 Con- 
ference of the AEU has defined in a far more concrete form 
than hitherto the lines of its approach to postwar recon- 
struction. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, with 
nearly a million members, is the second largest union in the 
world, and with reserves amounting to £6 million, by far 
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the richest. These facts, together with the key: positioi 
which engineering occupies in the national economy both 
in peace and war, makes the AEU a force to be reckoned 
with in postwar organisation. 

The war has brought about tremendous changes. in. the 
engineering industry. A wide range of new materials has 
developed, new processes and new machines, new tech- 
niques and new scientific aids to production have: been 
introduced, while jobs have been broken down into. com- 
ponent parts, so that they could be performed by less 
skilled and diluted labour. The general tendency has been 
towards mass production, even of products which would 
normally be regarded as strictly the craftsman’s province. 
At the same time, the growth of joint production committees 
—whatever their limitations may be in practice—has pro- 
vided the workpeople with a new interest and experience in 
production matters. These wartime developments are not 
only having a profound—almost revolutionary—effect on 
the industry to-day, but many of them. are bound to be 
carried over into the postwar period, in all probability in 
an intensified form. 

That is one of the reasons why, looking to the future, 
engineers are anxious to build up their own - organisation 
and to bring about a revision of the-industry’s wage struc- 
ture, so as to fit in with the postwar situation. Mr Jack 
Tanner, President of the AEU, described it as “the most 
complicated and unsatisfactory wage structure of any 
industry.” Recently, mining wages, which undoubtedly 
surpassed engineering wages in complexity, have been sim- 
plified and consolidated. The mining wage agreement repre- 
sented an important industrial trend, even if it was perhaps 
hardly the “fundamental overhaul” of the wage structure 
recommended by Lord Porter: In the same way, the struc- 
ture of engineering wages needs to be overhauled and sim- 
plified. To quote Mr Tanner again “the ordinary working 
engineer cannot sort out his pay packet without being 2 
mathematician.” The trouble in the industry over the 
National Arbitration Tribunal’s wage award of March, 1943. 
which culminated in the Barrow strike last October, was 
due to the inherent complexity-.of engineering -wages as 
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much as to any obscure wording of the Tribunal’s award. 

This complexity is due mainly to the character and 
history of the industry. Engineering is, after all, a compre- 
hensive term, covering a whole range of processes and types 
of industry, and no simple formula is possible. The 
present method has developed in a haphazard, piecemeal 
fashion over the past 40 years, with the different districts 
working out their own arrangements. Additions and bonuses 
have been grafted on to the original basis. Since wages are 
the main source of controversy in any industry, and the 
engineers’ efforts are directed towards a simplification of 
their wage structure, it is worth examining, as briefly as 
possible, the way in which it operates. 

The basis is the minimum district base rate plus the 
national bonus, which was introduced first in 1922. There 
are separate minima for skilled adult males (the skilled 


_ turner or fitter is taken as the standard) ; for the unskilled 


worker or male labourer ; for adult women; for juvenile 
boys and juvenile girls under 18. Rates vary from district 
to district, the highest rates being paid in London. At 
present the average weekly rate for an adult male labourer, 
including national bonus, is 74s. 6d.; the skilled man’s 
rate is 91s. 6d. for a time worker (this is composed of the 
average district rate of 66s. plus 25s. 6d. national bonus), 
and the average piecework skilled rate is rors. 8d., which 
includes the national bonus and the premium of 27} per 
cent which a “ skilled worker of average ability” is entitled 
to earn over and above the district rate. A number of 
national agreements in the industry provide additional re- 
muneration for certain categories of skilled workers, such 
as toolmakers, inspectors, maintenance men, patternmakers. 

Since 1938 there have been a number of advances in 
engineering wage rates. In June, 1939, an increase of 2s. 
a week in the national bonus was secured by agreement, 
and in February, 1941, a further increase of 5s. a week, 
also by agreement. Additions to the national bonus of 3s. 7d. 
a week and §s. a week were secured as a result of arbitra- 
tion in January and December, 1941. The Tribunal’s award 
of March, 1943, transferred 20s. from the national bonus to 
the base rate, with an addition of 6s. per week to the 
national bonus for timeworkers, and raised the minimum 
piecework percentage from 25 per cent to 274 per cent, to 
be calculated on the new consolidated base rate. Finally, 
in May, 1944, after hearing the unions’ claim for an 
increase of Ios. a week on base rates for time and piece- 
workers, the Tribunal awarded an increase of 4s. per week 
on the national bonus. The total advances in the national 


‘bonus since 1938 have therefore been 25s. 6d. for time 


workers and 19s. 6d. a week for pieceworkers, of which, in 
each case, 20s. has been transferred to the base rate. By 
agreement with the unions, maintenance men, inspectors, 
setters-up and markers-off receive 8s. a week above the 
skilled fitters’ district rate, while patternmakers receive 
tos. 9d. a week over the fitters’ rate, or 12s. in London. 

In all cases the standard of a 47-hour week is adopted. 
Actual earnings are, of course, considerably higher than 
these wage rates. The Ministry of Labour’s survey of earn- 
ings in the principal industries for July, 1943, of this year 
showed that the engineering group averaged 138s. 3d. for 
men, the highest single group of any industry surveyed. But 
this can be attributed to overtime, Sunday work and ex- 
traneous wartime conditions which would not obtain in 
peacetime. 

The Tribunal’s latest award does not apply to women 
engaged on “work commonly performed by women” in 
the industry. The low rate of women’s wages in engineer- 
ing is one of the burning issues at the moment. There is 
sometimes a tendency to forget that women are engineers 
in peacetime as well as in wartime. Indeed, the number 
of women who have entered the industry since the war is 
probably small in comparison with those already in it. 
Women employed “in their own right ” are paid according 
to the National Women’s Schedule, which lays down a 
minimum rate of 50s. a week for timeworkers and 47s. a 
week for pieceworkers. A relaxation agreement between the 
unions and the employers in May, 1940, providing for the 
dilution of skilled labour, states that where a woman is 
doing a man’s job, without additional supervision or assist- 
ance, she shall, after 32 weeks, be paid the full man’s rate. 
There are proportionate rates, varying according to the 
woman’s length of time in the job. In practice—and the 
experience of this war has been no different from that of 
the last war—the “ rate for the job ” seems still to be largely 
an academic concept. There is unfortunately evidence. that 
the Agreement is not always observed. The difficulty from 
the employers’ point of view is that so many new processes 
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have been introduced and skilled jobs broken down that 
there is no rate appropriate for the job. 

In this connection the judgment on women’s wages given 
last autumn by Lord Wark’s Court of Enquiry into a dis- 
pute at a Scottish aero-engine factory set an important prece- 
dent. The Court recognised that there were a number of 
operations in the factory for which neither the men’s rate 
nor the women’s rate were appropriate, and it recommended 
that ‘the processes should be graded and suitable rates 
negotiated. Thus, for the first time, women’s engineering 
rates were separated from the low level of the National 
Women’s Schedule. 

As an interim measure, in order to close the gap between 
men’s and women’s rates, the unions which cater for women 
engineers—the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union and the AEU, 
which only admitted women last year—have just presented 
a claim to the employers for an increase in women’s rates. 
The employers’ counter-offer was apparently not acceptable 
and the claim—which has not been made public—has been 
referred to arbitration. The unions’ aim is for unskilled 
women to be paid the same rate as unskilled males. This 
is in accordance with the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, which has been generally accepted by the trade 
union movement. 

As a longer term measure, the unions’ aim is to establish 
some form of grading for the industry as a whole, whether 
the jobs are performed by men or by women. Negotiations 
for grading, opened early this year, will however take a 
long time. 

Wages are of course only one item in post-war recon- 
struction, but they have tended to obscure all other issues, 
and until some modus vivendi is worked out the prospects 
of industrial peace are not very bright. In particular, the 
question of women’s wages is of vital importance. On the 
limited evidence available, it seems likely that many women 
who have come into industry since the war will wish to 
remain, and from the point of view of their suitability for 
the work, it is highly desirable that they should do so. But 
the cry of “cheap labour” will not be tolerated after this 
war by the unions. 


| Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


F®XHE demand for liquid milk is constant, 
but the supply is less in winter than in 
summer when there is a surplus. This surplus 
can be conserved in a number of ways, 
one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate retains the valuable 
milk solids (fat, protein and lactose) which 
contain calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D. 
Only the water which comprises roughly 87} 
per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly con- 
centrated food, easily kept and transported 
and requiring no elaborate packaging. It 
retains the full food value of the milk almost 
indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 








Currency in France 


Little by little, official information is being given about 
the invasion currency arrangements. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced in the House of Commons this week 
that the rate of exchange had been fixed at 200 francs to the 
£ and that this figure been chosen after fullest con- 
sultation with the French National Committee. Asked 
whether this rate applied equally to the authorised francs 
circulating in France and to the US military issue of French 
currency, Sir John Anderson answered that “this is a 
separate question.” The Chancellor’s unwillingness to be 
drawn on such dangerous ground by a supplementary ques- 
tion can be understood, but his answer, with its implied 
suggestion that there may be a difference in the rates of 
Bank of France and military francs was not calculated to 
clarify an already confused situation. In fact, the two types 
of francs are interchangeable at par, and the pay of Allied 
troops is being made in military francs at the rate of 200 
francs to the £ and $50 francs to the dollar. The French 
authorities broadcast the following statement in French 
from London this week: 

One learns that each British and American soldier has been 
provided with 200 francs in Bank of France notes, taken 
from reserves of paper money which exist abroad. Because of 
the small number of notes of small denominations in these 
reserves each British and American soldier has at the same 
time received a part of the sum allotted to him in military 
currency. 

President Roosevelt, questioned this week about the 
arrangements made for invasion currency, said that there 
was no fear of Frenchmen being cheated by the issue of 
military notes. He stated that this currency had been issued 
“after consultation with representatives of the French 
National Committee” and that it had the backing of the 
United States and British Governments. According to the 
President, the notes had been printed in the United States 
and shipped to London in readiness for D day ; “ This had 
been done because there was no recognised French authority 
within France in a position to issue currency.” President 
Roosevelt added that all possible measures had been taken 
to prevent unnecessary expenditure by the troops, and that, 
in particular, troops were forbidden to buy rationed goods. 
It is to be hoped that no one will interpret the President’s 
references to prior “consultation with the French National 
Committee ” as meaning that the military notes were issued 
with the consent of the Committee. That is most certainly 
not the case. As for the statement that there was no recog- 
nised French authority. within France in a position to issue 
currency, it should be noted that the National Committee 
had made all the necessary arrangements for issuing Pro- 
visional Government currency and that these arrangements 
were ready to come into operation at a moment’s notice. 


x * * 


Post-War Equities 


Up to the time of writing, the Second Front has de- 
veloped so smoothly that there has been no opportunity, 
fortunately, to test whether or no the confidence of the 
investing public would stand up’ to news of a reverse, 
however temporary it might prove. Instead, the uniform 
success on all fronts has promoted a new wave of buying 
which has affected all British industrial equities, but has 
tended more and more to be concentrated upon post-war 
recovery securities, whether they are the bonds of nations 
of Continental Europe, raw material shares or the equity 
capital of concerns catering for consumption trades. In a 
sense it was, perhaps, the turn of the last-named, since the 
buying caused by the budget speech and the White Paper 
on Employment Policy had tended to favour the capital 
goods industries. The buying, however, has clearly been of 
a rather speculative character. Jobbers have in most cases 
hoisted prices to whatever point was necessary to attract 
sellers, mainly institutions or professional “punters,” and 
they have consistently refused to sell short. The current 
level of the index of industrial equities, compiled by The 
Financial News, is 112.7, or some 14.1 per cent above -the 
lowest of November last. The rise has been almost con- 
tinuous throughout the period, and has recently been 
Zcentuated to an extent which almost invariably precedes 
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a recession. In the absence of a chart, this can be expressed 
by saying that the average weekly rise was 0.15 points in 
the first 16 weeks of the year, 0.79 in the five weeks suc- 
ceeding the budget, and 1.24 points in the past 2} weeks 
on the combined effects of the employment White Paper 
and the opening of the attack in Normandy. While some 
of the buying is for capital appreciation, it is a fact that the 
whole industrial list, not merely the leaders, is being 
combed repeatedly to find any security which promises a 
post-war return above the average. According to The 
Financial News, the yield on its selection of active equities 


is 3.73 per cent, or only 0.57 points above that on Old. 


Consols. A week ago the margin was 0.63. The figure would, 
of course, be wider if securities with a more restricted 
market were included. Even so, it is very narrow and sug- 
gests that, at least under the influence of the prevailing 
optimism as to the duration of the war, investors have little 
doubt of a substantial recovery in both earnings and dis- 
tributions in the near future. 


«x * * 


Playing for Safety 


During his budget speech on April 25th, Sir John 
Anderson, Chancellor of the Excheauer, informed the motor 
industry that he was willing to reconsider the present horse- 
power tax on private cars and the annual tax on commercial 
vehicles, and invited suggestions. Short of leaving the 
system of taxation unchanged, the industry had the choice 
between two major alternatives: It could ask for the intro- 
duction of an annual licence duty on the original cost of 
private cars and commercial vehicles in place of the present 
system, or it could recommend, for private cars, the sub- 
stitution of a tax on the cubic capacity of the cylinder for 
that on the diameter of its bore and, for goods vehicles, the 
re-grading of che weight tax in smaller steps. The second 
alternative would free designers from the handicaps imposed 
upon them by the present method of taxation; the first 
would not merely give more freedom to designers, but, in 
the case of private cars, it would probably assist in creating 
a larger home demand for cars of a bigger type that could 
find a readier sale on the world market. The industry has 
now decided to recommend the second alternative to the 
Chancellor, together with a plea for an all-round reduction 
in motor taxation. It may be that it has good reasons for 
believing that the future lies with the Laby car ; but, again, 
it may be that it has its eyes mainly on an assured home 
market for a type of car in which it need not fear American 
competition. It is, of course, quite possible that the heavy 
American car will give way to a lighter one; but it would 
be surprising if equally efficient and roomy cars could be 
produced to run on an engine of about ten horse-power. If 
the industry’s decision -has been influenced by fear of 
American competition in the home market, it not only 
admits a preference for bigger cars in this country but 
also inability to bring down costs to a level which would 
ensure the efficacy of an import duty of 43} per cent. 
Again, if it is frightened by the capital expenditure required 
to tool up its plants for the production of bigger cars, it is 
shunning risk and enterprise. It is hardly for the layman 
to pit his opinion against that of the whole array of motor 
manufacturers ; the future may show that their decision 
was right, that foreign markets will absorb baby cars by 
the million. But he may, perhaps, be forgiven for suspect- 
ing that one of the industries that could, with drive and 
bn assist in restoring Britain’s exports, is playing for 
safety. 


Wheat Supplies 


In consequence of the blockade and the difficult ship- 
ping position, the carry-overs of the four main wheat 
surplus countries at the beginning of this season on August 
T. 1943, showed a record total; according to the Corn 
Trade News, the combined carry-over was 1,550 million 
bushels, compared with the already high figure of 630 
million bushels at the outbreak of war. But the enormous 
increase in industrial consumption is expected to reduce 
the carry-over to about 1,000 million bushels at the end 
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of the present season; it has been realised that this ten- 
dency, if continued, might lead to a serious depletion of 
supplies next year, when large quantities. of wheat may be 
required by Continental countries and Russia. But the 
latest developments suggest that a new turning-point may 
soon be reached. On the wheat supply side, the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week-end published its official 
June crop estimate. This exceeded all expectations ; the 
current American winter wheat crop, harvesting of which 
has already started in some areas, is now put at 714 million 
bushels, an increase of 52 million bushels on the estimate 
of last month and one of 185 millon bushels on last year’s 
crop. The condition of the country’s spring wheat crop, 
sown on a considerably increased area, too, is encouraging, 
and it appears that the United States may this year 
gather a total wheat crop of over 1,000 million bushels, 
against 836 million bushels a year ago. Simultaneously, 
Canada has extended its wheat area from 17,487,000 acres 
in 1943 to over 21,000,000 acres this year. Owing to the 
inadequate rainfall last autumn and winter, the subsoil 
moisture reserve of the chief Canadian wheat areas is 
below normal, but late last month rains have fallen and 
have thus assured good germination. Current reports from 
Argentina and Australia are encouraging. Field work there 
is proceeding in favourable conditions and the area under 
wheat will probably be considerably extended. These im- 
proved crop prospects, however, would not prevent further 
substantial withdrawals from stocks next season unless 
demand for feeding and alcohol production, especialiy in 
the United States, is reduced. During the past fortnight. 
however, the U.S. Government has taken steps which will 
























purposes. Wheat in the manufacture of alcohol next year 
is to be replaced largely by Caribbean molasses, and wheat 
consumption as feed is to be drastically cut by the import 
of coarse grain and other feeding-stuff. Early this week the 
U.S. War Food Administration announced that, as a part 
of this plan, some 6 million bushels of Latin-American 
maize are to be imported during July, and that further 
heavy imports—made possible by the rich Argentine maize 
crop this season—will follow later. With prospects for the 
new crops approaching record figures, and with the recent 
enormous non-human wheat consumption subsiding, there 
should be adequate supplies of wheat for all essential 
needs, even if the military campaigns in Europe should 
result in the destruction of part of the European wheat 
crops, the harvest of which is due to begin within the next 
four weeks. 















a * * 





Production Census 


Inevitably there will be a reaction against the filling in 
of forms by business men after the war—a reaction that 
may well develop into an organised campaign against the 
filling in of any forms at all for the Government. This will, 
to a point, be both natural and reasonable. It is easy to 
sympathise with the growing dislike of the multitude of 
questionnaires with which business man have been inundated 
since the bezinning of the war, necessary though they are; 
but it would be positively harmful to carry it to an extreme. 
The plain fact is that if the Government is to have the 
factual basis for a successful employment policy it will 
require much more information from business men than 
it received before the war. Among other things, the Govern- 
ment will require, at monthly intervals, returns of produc- 
tion, consumption, stocks and orders on hand,’ and, as is 
stated in the White Paper on Employment, it is intended 
to hold a census of production annually instead of at five- 
yearly interva's. An annual census of production should 
cause less difficulty than a five-yearly one. In any case, it 
does not represent a complete innovation, for partial cen- 
suses had been held regularly before the war under the 
Import Duties Act of 1932. But it is not enough to hold an 
annual census of production ; it is equally important that 
the facts should be published as speedily as possible instead 
of leisurely and at long intervals. One reason for the long 
delay in the past has been the difficulty of maintaining an 
adequate and skilled staff so long as a full census was taken 
only every fifth year ; this difficulty will disappear automati- 
cally if there is an annual census. It is of great importance 
that business men should realise the continuing need for a 
substantial volume of statistics; and it is of equal im- 
portance that Government Departments should be capable 
of dealing with them expeditiously and that they should 
make them available for publication. 
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Market Research 


» 

The campaign for an intensification of scientific and 
applied research after the war is bearing fruit. In his 
budget speech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to exempt from taxation all expenditure on research from 
the laboratory to the commercial production stage. Indus- 
trialists are preparing bigger research budgets or, at least, 
talking about the need for them. Altogether, it is now 
reasonably certain that British industry will pay much 
more attention than it did before the war to the problems 
of research in the sphere of production. But making both 
new products and old ones better and more cheaply is one 
thing ; selling them, especially on the world market, is 
quite another. Other countries, too, will intensify research 
on production, but unless the problem of marketing research 
is tackled with equal boldness, British exporters may find 
themselves in the possession of crumbs rather than loaves. 
In essence the object of market research is to find out the 
kind of goods overseas producers would like, the form in 
which they like them and the price at which they are 
willing to buy them. The actual process of carrying out 
research effectively requires expenditure and effort fa: 
greater than has been devoted to it in the past, and i: 
requires a high degree of skill. Unfortunately, the import- 
ance of market research is still by no means fully realised 
by British industry. The time has come for bringing this 
problem to the fore and for giving it as much thought as 
has been devoted to industrial research during the past 
year. 


* * * 


India’s Sterling 


Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, who may be regarded 
as the doyen of the commercial community in India, has 
made come comments on the case for a renegotiation of the 
financial settlement between the British and Indian Govern- 
ments which has recently been argued in this country. He 
has pointed out that the allocation of expenditure in India 
between the Indian and the British Governments has had 
“nothing to do with inflation,” that inflation has been 
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caused in India because “the expenditure on goods has 
been much too large and this has caused such scarcity of 
goods that it has not been possible to meet it by the usual 
monetary methods.” Sir Purshottamdas sees in the sug- 
gestions for a renegotiation of the settlement “a veiled 
threat that the bigger the claim the less.the chances of India 
converting it from a blocked into a multilaterally convertible 
asset.” He ended his remarks by claiming that renego- 
tiation of the settlement, unless it were made with Indian 
representatives fully responsible to the Government of 
India, “ would rightly be regarded by the people of India 
as a unilateral decision forced on India by virtue of political 
dominance.” All this avoids most of the issues which were 
discussed in The Economist of June 3rd and which, 
contrary to all that Sir Purshottamdas may say, were pre- 
sented without any sinister intent or inspiration. The case 
for revision does not merely rest on a complete change of 
the conditions—caused by Japan’s entry into the war— 
that formed the basis of the original financial settlement. 
It also rests on the fact that Allied purchases in India have 
been made at inflated prices which, owing to the control 
of the exchange market have not been allowed to reflect 
themselves in the exchange rate of the rupee. The Indian 
wholesale prices index calculated by Sir Theodore Gregory 
was 243 on June 3 last and the index for foodstuffs alone 
was 285—both figures being based on prices in August 1939. 
For Great Britain the comparable figures are 156 and 157. 
The accumulation of sterling assets by India has, there- 
fore, been considerably stimulated by the rise in rupee 
prices. Assuming the price stabilisation policy in Great 
Britain to be successfully maintained after the war, that 
sterling will represent purchasing power over a considerably 
greater volume of goods than that which went to building 
it up. If only on this comparison of the real terms of trade 
between the two countries there would seem to be strong 
grounds not merely for a renegotiation of a settlement, 
but for some retrospective reconsideration of the debt to 
which it has given rise. 


* * 


Paratroops of Industry 


Mr H. M. Harwood, chairman of Fine Cotton 
Spinners, treated the shareholders to a fine display of 
metaphors at last week’s annual meeting. Although he was 
rather critical of Government control in general, and 
although he sees in the White Paper some support for the 
slogan “ Production for use not for profit,” his main thesis 
appears to be a warning to fellow-members of the cotton 
trade that to expect any substantial assistance from outside 
powers is likely to lead to disappointment. It is depressing 
to hear that there are still many members who think they. 
can shelter permanently behind price control, and that 
there are even some who think that a minimum price can 
be held which will give them a steady profit, whatever the 
demand for their product and whatever their efficiency. 
This he describes as a profound delusion. He is equally 
certain that, after the period of extreme scarcity, there is 
nothing to be said for the fixing of maximum prices. 
Further, as regards exports, he foresees grave handicaps 
if sales are to be directed to securing wanted currencies 
or political ends. It is possible to agree with most of this, 
but, unfortunately, it does not add up to a statement of 
policy. The nearest which Mr Harwood comes to that is a 
suggestion that business must be so conducted, and business 
men must be free so to conduct their affairs, that equity 
capital will be attracted to the industry. He describes the 
ordinary shareholder as “the old paratrooper of the 
industry,” and in that he puts his finger on the spot. It is, 
perhaps, particularly true of the cotton trade that its 
prosperity has been due to the enterprise of individuals 
who, with a few friends, risked their savings in develop- 
ment of new lines. It is certainly a fact that to-day 
investors in general have to be made to understand that 
they must be prepared to take reasonable risks ; that they 
are not, to quote again from the speech, “ buying a cheap 
ticket to some immediate El Dorado,” but are undertaking 
a temporary abstinence in the hope of a substantial, but not 
extravagant, reward. Mr Harwood has no suggestions as 
to how this desirable result is to be achieved beyond an 
indication that Government control is not one of them. 


* * *x 
AEU and Technical Progress 


_The views expressed this week at the conference of the 
National Committee of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
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reflect a realisation of the need for flexibility in the 
engineering industry. The older demarcations and craft 
practices are beginning to be regarded as “ hindrances rather 
than advantages,” though many engineers will no doubt cling 
blindly to their craft traditions. This change of outlook 
is to be welcomed, for adherence to traditional practices 
is incompatible with technical progress. If the proposals 
for closer unity between the AEU and the other unions in 
the engineering industries are realised, they may well have 
the effect of breaking down still further the existing craft 
rigidities. The AEU’s ultimate object is to effect a complete 
amalgamation of the various engineering unions, but this 
is a slow and delicate business. Its National Committee 
has decided to seek affiliation to the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Workers. The Confederation is 
now half a million strong, and the fear is expressed that the 
AEU might dominate its policy. But it is among ship- 
building workers especially that the lack of flexibility and 
excessive emphasis on trade demarcations have acted as a 
hindrance to the increase in productivity. On the general 
issue of post-war reconstruction, there is so far little evi- 
dence of definite plans for engineering. The Board of Trade 
have requested industries to formulate plans, in consultation 
with the appropriate trade unions, but there appear 
to have been as yet no joint talks between employers 
and the AEU’s post-war reconstruction sub-committee 
which was set up in December, 1943. The sub-committee 
has so far not got beyond formulating a series of questions 
to the Board of Trade in order to obtain information which, 
in the Union’s view, is essential to the formulation of post- 


war plans. 
* * * 


Chain Store Prosperity 


The statement by the chairman, Sir Simon Marks, which 
accompanies the full accounts of Marks and Spencer for the 
year ending March 31, 1944, does not do much to explain 
the rise of some £100,000 in gross profits. Comparative 


- figures for the last three years are set out on page 827. The 


high money turnover was achieved with a counter space of 
half and a staff of under half 1939 levels. The majority 
of the present staff are, as well, new and presumably 
inexperienced. Within the limits set by utility produc- 
tion, there have been some improvements in_ the 
quality and the design of goods. These facts may indicate 
a lower expense ratio and the capture of a larger share in 
some markets. But they are inadequate pointers. The figures 
are for 53 weeks, and include the profits of the Export Cor- 
poration from its inception. It may be that the accounts 
happen also, to include a comparatively active period of 
trading which is now being followed by a recession. The 
balance-sheet shows stock in trade at its lowest war-time 
level. The export business to America, developed recently, is 
now completely suspended. At all events the directors, 
despite the very high war-time earnings of 66.3 per cent. 
on equity, have preferred to strengthen considerably the 
carry forward rather than to increase the ordinary dividend. 
This may be explained by the need to counter more imme- 
diate difficulties as well as to prepare for post-war expan- 
sion. Nevertheless, Marks and Spencer is likely to emerge 
from the war with its strength undimmed. And despite 
recent setbacks to Woolworths and other stores, it seems 
likely that, on the shopping front, the multiple stores, how- 
ever their positions may have changed vis-a-vis each other, 
will find their home market position strong as a result of 
the war. 
* * * 


John Lewis’ Good Profits 


John Lewis has had a more successful year than 
appeared likely, even after its good recovery in 1942-43. 
The accounts of the group, which exclude the earnings of 
the Suburban and Provincial complex, are shown in a 
slightly different form, gross profit being struck before, 
instead of after, the deduction of debenture and other 
charges on the profits of subsidiaries, and taxation being 
shown as a single item for the whole group. On this new 
basis the trading profit of the group for the year to January 
31, 1944, after providing £19,585 in depreciation, amounts 
to £500,782 against £461,285. Taxation and national defence 
contribution, however, require little more than last year— 
£221,000 odd against £217,000 odd—due to past over- 
provision. In fact, the net profit of the parent company, at 
£165,147, is up by nearly £50,000. This enables arrears of 
preference dividend to be finally cleared, with the payment 
of 24 years interest on the 7 per cent cumulative preference 
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stock. The profit figure includes £12,361 withdrawn from 
reserves ; excluding this, earned for ordinary, after charging 
only one year’s service on the preference capital, amounts to 
19.8 per cent. After charging full arrears on preference divi- 
dends, it amounts to II.0 per cent. Yet only 4 per cent has 
been paid, enabling the carry forward to be again streng- 
thened handsomely, this time by £44,000. The. board 
intends to pursue a very conservative policy over ordinary 
dividends for the time being. The increased profits are 
explained by the management as being partly due to a 
higher turnover and partly to lower expenses. The higher 
turnover is largely explained by increased purchase tax as 
is the fall in the rate of gross profit. Even so, the increase 
of over 10 per cent in the rate of money turnover which is 
reported is a good deal higher even than the general rise 
for central London over the same period. 


* 


The same factors that are helping John Lewis are work- 
ing against the other end of the business, the Suburban 
and Provincial complex. These factors are the flow of trade 
back to the West End of London, and the favourable 
supplies of clothing when compared with house-furnishing 
goods. The recent removal of austerity restrictions on 
men’s clothing was another blow to the Suburban and Pro- 
vincial group. In the result the trading profit of this group, 
at £255,387, is lower by some £85,000. Past over-provision 
for taxation, however, again comes to the rescue, and the 
amount required from current earnings for taxation is lower 
by some £100,000. The holding company is able to resume 
full service on both classes of its preference capital, and 
EPT liability has now been fixed on a basis which will 
have a margin sufficient to.cover preference dividend 
requirements for the future. No ordinary dividend can be 
considered, however, until the discrepancy between the 
actual and the book value assets of the group is adjusted. 


* * * 


Clothing Shops Statistics 


The Board of Trade has compiled statistics of the 
numbers and turnover of retail shops in the United 
Kingdom which sell rationed clothing. They are published 
in an article in the Board of Trade Fournal for June 3rd. 
Applications made in May, June and July, 1942, to open 
coupon banking accounts are the source from which the 
Statistics have been compiled, and in addition sample 
investigations were made. All but the very smallest shops, 
those whose coupon transactions with wholesalers’ involve 
the transfer of fewer than 50 coupons, and which are 
estimated to number about Io per cent of all clothing shops, 
are included in the statistics covering 86,150 shops which 
have coupon banking accounts. The following table, com- 


piled from the figures in the article, classifies shops accord-. 


ing to money and coupon turnover, and indicates how 
far sales are concentrated in the hands of large firms: 


: Approx. Percentage Approx. 
Turnover ‘Weekly of Percentage 
per _ Coupon Total of 
annum Turnover Shops Total Sales 
Under £2,500 Up to 300 48 Under 10 
£2,500 to £12,000 300 to 1,500 43 About 25 
Over £12,000 Over 1,500 9 »» 66% 


Although the “ small man” is represented in large numbers 
in the clothing trade, his share of the total turnover is 
small. This does not, of course, mean that the small man 
has no part to play in the trade. Another interesting classifi- 
cation of shops is by economic type. Multiple shops, defined 
as firms with more than five branches, account for 8,250, or 
Io per cent of the total; there were 2,460 co-operative stores; 
3 per cent of the total; independent shops dealing wholly or 
mainly in rationed clothing amounted to 70,440, or 81 per 
cent of the total, and other independent shops, selling 
rationed goods as a sideline, represented 5,000, or 6 per cent 
of the total. A further breakdown of shops according to their 
general description has been compiled from a sample 
analysis. The second column in the next table shows the 
margins of error, which are regrettably large in some cases, 
notably that of department stores. On the other hand, the 
figures for footwear and co-operative stores compare well 
with the known actual numbers (11,950 footwear and 2,460 
co-operative shops). Some light is thrown on the number 
of people served by shops of different sizes. The overall 
average is 521 people per shop. More people are served 
by each shop in the South than in the North—a reflection 
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NIPpPED IN THE Bubp 





HE British countryside can show few sights more 

charming than an orchard in blossom. Yet its 
promise may never be fulfilled. The brief but 
glorious period between bud-break and petal-fall is 
critical. Bugs as well as buds awake to life in spring 
and the eggs of insects hatch out as well as those of 
birds. Against their menace the fruit-grower must be 
prepared. He turns to the labours of the research 
chemist made available in the products of the British 
chemical industry. In fruit-growing, unlike warfare, 
defence is the best method of attack. The professional 
opens the battle in autumn by girdling the trunks with 
sticky compounds to prevent wingless moths from 
crawling up to lay their eggs in twig and branch. In 
winter, when the trees are dormant, he applies a 
** winter wash” to destroy insect eggs and pests 
hibernating in the bark. Lime wash and cresylic or 
caustic soda solutions were used for this purpose 
until, in 1921, the British chemist provided a far 
superior article —tar oil distillate, which is now 
indispensable in orchard routine. Pests which escape 
are met in spring by a barrage of chemical sprays. 
The usual method is to apply lime, sulphur or 
Bordeaux mixture (copper sulphate and lime) to 
prevent “* scab,”’ a fungus disease of apples and pears 
which blasts the foliage, blemishes the fruit and 
blisters the bark. Lead arsenate may be added as a 
stomach poison for beetles and caterpillars, nicotine 
to kill sucking insects like greenfly, and chemical 
wetting agents to make the spray spread evenly. The 
campaign closes in summer when pests meet a dusty 
end from derris or nicotine powders — notably the 
young larve of the Codlin moth which so neatly 
tunnel apples to the core. 
Spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, the fruit-grower relies 
on the chemical industry to 
help him produce fruit 
without blemish and in full 
measure. 
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of the larger size of shops in the South. A table gives the 
number of shops and buying population in the Civil 
Defence regions. A census of distribution has never been 
taken in this country, and these statistics are a useful 


General Description 


5 


Drapery 
Outfitting (men’s and/or women’s) 


8 


Tailoring (men’s and/or women’s) 
Wool 

Costumiers and gown shops 

Variety chain stores 

Department stores 

Co-operative stores 

Other: wholly or mainly clothing 
Other: not wholly or mainly clothing 


288 


ss88ss 


guide to at least one section of the distributive trades, It 
will also be a valuable aid in the preparation of the full 
census, which, it is understood, is to be taken at the earliest 


opportunity after the war. 


* * * 


Coupon Releases and Expenditure 


The pattern of apparel sales since clothing rationing 
was introduced has normally been that a coupon release 
was followed by large sales, which lessened month by month, 
reaching their lowest level in the month before the next 
release. The normal seasonal fluctuations in the clothing 
trade have been smaller than the influenee of coupon releases. 
It is inteagsting, therefore, to compare the sales of apparel 
in the last month before, and the first three months after the 
last two clothing coupon releases. The following table gives 
the index of the average value of daily sales, as reported 
in the April retail trade report in the Board of Trade Fournal 
for June roth. 


APPAREL INDEX (1942=100) 
Last Period Present Period 
(from Sept. 1, 1943) (from Feb. 1, 1944) 
August 
September 


Average, first 
months of period ... 


The first notable difference is the higher average coupon 
expenditure in the current period, which may be due to the 
fact that 24 coupons were released, against 20 on Sep- 
tember 1st. The second is the difference in buying trends 
between the two periods. Although less was spent in 
February than in September, the increase over the previous 
month was roughly similar. By April, the third month of 
the current period, the normal seasonal influence appears 
to have reasserted itself. The figures may also indicate that 
as the public becomes more accustomed to rationing, the 
influence of coupon releases on buying will be weakened, 
and the planning of individual expenditure will be wiser. 
(The monthly retail trade table appears on page 828.) 


* x * 


Monopoly by Electrical Contractors ? 


The desire for the “closed shop” continues to spread 
to different sections of traders. The Electrical Contractors’ 
Association has ir point of fact advocated compulsory regis- 
tration for 25 years and has set up a voluntary register which 
has 1,400 members. But outside it there are some 10,000 
traders, mostly small ones, whose business is the installa- 
tion of electrical equipment. It has recently been suggested 
in a speech by Mr Penwill, the director of the Association, 
that the consumer ought to be given protection against the 
inefficiency of some of the unregistered traders. This would 
be secured by the qualification test which would form 
part of any scherne of compulsory registration. It is true 
that to run wiring and to provide connections for such 
things as wireless sets and electrical fires are com- 
paratively simple jobs which may encourage inexperienced 
workers to set up business. But it seems to be 
forgotten that the consumer has his own check on 
inefficiency without any outside help. This is especially 
so where, as in this business, the trader’s reputation is local 
and usually well known and there is plenty of competition. 
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Another argument is that defective wiring is a danger to 
safety. Unfortunately for this plea, a great deal of wiring is 
done by householders themselves. Because of this fact it 
would be difficult to make defective wiring a criminal offence, 
nor is there evidence that traders are often guilty of it. A 
practical safeguard, suggested in a recent report of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, would lie in.the general 
adoption by supply undertakings of the practice, which 
many already follow, of inspecting consumers’ installations. 
On the main issue, the present conditions of open competi- 
tion and of hardly earned reputations are better guarantees 
of efficiency, and much better guarantees of cheapness, than 
would be a closed trade guild. In choosing this method of 
getting safe installations, the consumer would, as so oftén, 
lose much more on the swings than he would gain on the 
roundabouts. Left to himself, he certainly would not choose 
it—nor would the average contractor. 


x * 


More Bills for the Banks 


The effects of the Salute the Soldier savings campaign 
continue to affect the banking figures. The clearing banks’ 
statements for May show a further rise of £8,987,000 in in- 
vestments and an accompanying decline of £4,500,000 in 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. These are comparatively small 
movements and the former brings further evidence of the 
comparatively modest extent to which the banks are swel- 
ling the savings total by their own direct contributions. The 
main feature of last month’s banking figures is the concur- 
rent increases in bills discounted and short loans. These 
rose by £25,500,000 and £8,401,000, respectively, and are 
a measure of the increased flow of Treasury bills into the 
banking system. A substantial part of the increase in bills 
issued through the weekly tender is finding its way to the 
banks. A smaller part, on the evidence of the May returns, 
remains with discount market houses and provides the col- 
lateral for increased short loan accommodation from the 
banks. Advances at £755,633,000 show very little change on 
the previous month’s total. The reaction from the seasonal 
peak in this item has been small. From a figure of 
£723,962,000 last November, advances rose to £772,245,000 
in March, and the incidence of this rise suggested that the 
customary seasonal explanation of “tax loans” was appro- 
priate in accounting for the movement. This argument was 
further supported by the drop to £754,297,000 in April, but 
the subsequent recovery to £755,633,000 in May suggests 
that a more permanent influence may have been at work in 
the previous months’ recovery in this item. 


* * x 


Merchant Banking Deal 


It was announced this week that the merchant banking 
firm of Matheson and Company had acquired from _the 
British Overseas Bank the entire capital of Huth Produce 
Sales, Ltd, and Huth Coffee Sales, Ltd. These two com- 
panies had been acquired by the BOB in 1936. with the 
business of Frederick Huth and Company. Since then these 


two subsidiaries have provided the produce department of ° 


the BOB, the first acting as importers of general produce, 
including vegetable seeds, wool, gum, hides and skins, and 
the second as importers, exporters and dealers in green 
coffee of all growths. This produce business has, inevitably, 
suffered a serious decline during the war. The position of 
the BOB does not provide the best jumping off ground for 
the redevelopment of these merchanting activities after the 
war. The bank was caught in 1939 with substantial frozen 
commitments in Germany and other areas later to become 
enemy—or enemy-occupied—territory. The latest balance 
sheet showed that on October 31, 1943, assets of £3,805,854 
included £2,048,237 in enemy or occupied territory. The 
report for the last financial year showed a debit balance of 
£374,269 carried forward. The produce side of the business 
is being transferred to a firm which will bring to it a more 
genuine merchanting tradition than it can have found in the 
BOB. 


* 


Outlook for Silver 


Silver to-day has two strings to its economic bow— 
industrial and monetary. The rapid growth in the industrial 
use of the metal since 1939 is in marked contrast to the 
comparative stability of consumption in peace. It is used, 
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among other things, in chemical equipment, solders and 
brazing alloys, electrical apparatus, powder metallurgy, con- 
tainers for special food and pharmaceutical products and 
silver-clad base metals. As the following table shows, the 
absorption of silver by industry in the United States 
increased nearly five-fold between 1939 and 1943 ; the figure 
for 1943 is equivalent to more than half the world’s annual 
output of silver of some 270 million ounces :— 























INDUSTRIAL USES OF SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES 
(In million troy ounces) 


1929 1939 1942 1943 
NR sn cgscve ccc scseces aa ye 10 25 
Photographic goods......... 8 13 20 20 
Brazing alloys.............- ; es _ 20 
NGI 5.05 00.0% 6 0.0 0c oe os a 10 10 
Dental and surgical ......... + t 2 5 
ne eee t t 5 5 
EE eed g nia Giese o9.4% fate 1 t 1 4 
Chemical products .......... 2 a 3 3 

Sterling silverware.......... 10 ; 

Silverplated ware........... 4 5} 505 503 
EIST CT TTT 3 2 10 5 
av sab eens anne xe 2 1 30 52 
TONY, 5: s:0:5.0:006,s 50 34 121 159 


Source: Engineering and Mining Journal, February, 1944. 
* Not shown separately, included under unclassified uses. 
+ Estimated less than one million ounces. ¢ Not available, 
but known to be small. § Including silver used in the pro- 
duction of silverplate ware for Army and Navy. 


An answer to the question, “ what is the post-war outlook 
for silver as an industrial metal? ” was furnished by the US 
Tariff Commission’s report published last September under 
the title “ Silver in Wartime.” Those uses of silver which 
have resulted from the scarcity of other non-ferrous metals 
will presumably disappear after the war as the supply of 
the latter for civilian consumption increases. On the other 
hand, some of the new uses found for the metal during the 
emergency will cuntinue. There will probably be a larger use 
of silver for electrical purposes and in bearings than before 
1939. The silverware industry, the largest pre-war con- 
sumer, will have piled up a considerable backlog of orders 
and will need substantially larger supplies of silver annually 
than the pre-war average of about 30 million ounces a year. 
Taking it altogether, the US post-war demand for silver for 
subsidiary coinage and industrial uses will, assuming a fair 
measure of general prosperity, probably materially exceed 
the pre-war demand. The output of silver in America and 
elsewhere will depend on the price of the metal and upon 
the price of the normally associated lead and copper. In the 
past the price of silver was greatly affected by US legislation 
with respect to Government purchases of domestic and 
foreign production. The US Tariff Commission, perhaps 
somewhat optimistically, believes that post-war silver 
demands may be such as to result in prices sufficiently 
attractive to sustain a large production of the metal through- 
out the world whatever the policy of the American Adminis- 
tration for the purchase of silver. 
















x * x 


Corporate Profits in USA 


Despite the continued expansion of business in the 
USA, it appears, from the figures of the National City 
Bank of New York, that the net income of 2,625 leading cor- 
porations rose by only 4 per cent last year as against 1942. 
This means an appreciable fall in profit margins, and 920 
manufacturing companies, reporting sales figures, achieved 
a net income after tax of $1,927 million on a turnover of 
$53,239 million. This is equal to 3.6 cents per dollar of sales, 
compared with figures of 4.3 cents, 6.5 cents and 7.5 cents 
for the years 1942 to 1940, respectively. No doubt most of 
this fall is due to higher charges and increased taxation, 
but the figures appear to be struck after certain reserve 
provisions, which may have been substantially increased. 
Nonetheless, it is the case that the system of fixed selling 



















some 469,000 in number, gross income has risen by 11.1 


estimated return on the net worth of the corporations rose 


(Continued on page 827) 
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prices, coupled with higher taxation, has absorbed a very 
large part of the expansion in declared net income. Turning 
to the entirely provisional figures of all active corporations, 


per cent to a computed figure of $250,000 million and net 
income after tax at half that rate to $8,550 million. The 


from 6.8 per cent to the 1941 level of 6.9, which compares 
with an average of 2.2 per cent for the preceding eleven 
years, but with 7.2 and 7.5 per cent in the two boom years 
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There are still quick savings of coal to be 
made without impairing factory production 
— but only a concerted drive by manage- 
ment really brings results. In order to safe- 
guard next winter’s coal supplies, search 
your plant to eliminate every possibility of 
fuel waste — but do it now. 


Start with those spouts of steam clouding the 
factory skyline. Track each one to its 
source. This steam can and must be put to 
useful work. Whether exhaust steam from 
engines and pumps, vapour from process 
plant or ‘flash’ steam from trap dis- 
charges, remember that in every lb. of steam 
blowing to waste there is only a trifle less 
heat than in the steam leaving your boiler at 
100 lb. or 200 lb. pressure. Remember that 
steam escaping is fuel wasted. 


YOUR FUEL EFFICIENCY BULLE- 
TINS WILL TELL YOU HOW. The 
Bulletins you need are Nos. 22, 25 and 28. 
They show you how to make the best use 
of exhaust steam, flash steam and process 
vapour. Look them up straight away. If 
you’ve mislaid them send TODAY to your 
Regional Fuel Office for further copies. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
(1929) LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S 
SPEECH 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), Limited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, in London, 
Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The net profit for the year, 
after provision for taxation, amounts to 
£84,148, as against £83,761 last year. We 
propose to pay a final dividend of 20 per 
cent. with a cash bonus of 5 per cent., both 
subject to income-tax (making 32} per 
cent. for the year). The results prove that 
in spite of our special problems and diffi- 
culties there is no lessening in the efficiency 
with which the business is conducted, the 
strength of your company, or the popu- 
larity of Smith’s Potato Crisps. 

While such a large proportion of our 
output of Smith’s Potato Crisps are on 
national service—that is, being provided 
for His Majesty’s Forces as well as 
thousands of canteens, both civil and 


. 


military—we have still done our best to . 


supply the general public. 

During these days of limited staffs, cur- 
tailment of heating facilities for cooking, 
and pressure on the time of the housewife, 
eur commodity has increased its ho!d on 
the people. For more than a generation 
now our Crisps have been the stand-by of 
innumerable families, and in recent years 
of rationing, because our 2d. packets pro- 
vide a perfectly prepared and nourishing 
meal, they have become more than ever a 
necessity. 


RECONSTRUCTION FLANS 


You are all aware of the almost in- 
numerable plans for the reconstruction of 
practically everything and everybody that 
are finding expression to-day. I hope that 
in these plans certain reforms in our 
licensing laws will be effected enabling 
licensed houses—who have always been 
such a valued source of distribution to us 
—to render even greater service to the 
public. 

The licensees of the country are a body 
of men and women well fitted to. give a 
full measure of co-operation in supporting 
legislation for continual improvement in 
the lives of the people. They have ren- 
dered a humane service to the whole com- 
munity with whom they are in constant 
and sympathetic touch. 

Before the war, through the enterprise 
of our brewers in all parts of the country, 
the houses built for public entertainment 
and refreshment led in architectural design 
and quality of craftsmanship, as well as in 
amenities for the public. In the long 
period of housing shortage which is 
generally envisaged, the provision of food 
and drink in these comfortable surround- 
ings would have an added value. 


CORDIAL RELATIONS WITH DISTRIBUTORS 


While manufacturers have all had pro- 
blems, they are shared by wholesalers and 
retailers alike. It is a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the cordial relations that exist be- 
tween ourselves and the hundreds and 
thousands of distributors who co-operate 
with us. Grocers, provision stores and all 
purveyors of food render us a nation-wide 
service—they fully understand our difficul- 
ties. These groups of distributors have 
been a vital asset to the country in feeding 
the people. 

With regard to the future, all we ask for 
to ensure continued prosperity is to be 
relieved of restrictions and be enabled to 
employ all workers necessary to fulfil 
demands made on us. These are some 
-{ the blessings we, as a company, look 
forward to in the peace which we feel sure 
is approaching. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM GAS CORPORATION] 7 
LIMITED : 


SUCCESS OF GROUP WORKING 
MR BRUCE OTTLEY’S SPEECH 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
the United Kingdom Gas Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at 
Shell House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr. Bruce Ottley (chairman of the cor- 
poration) presided. 

The representative of the Secretaries, 
Close Bros., Limited, having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors, the Chairman said: 
Another year of war has passed since I last 


. had the pleasure of addressing you, and 


once again I am precluded from giving you 
more than a cursory view of the corpora- 
tion’s activities and present condition. 

The net revenue for the year amounts to 
£119,000, as against £115,000 in the pre- 
vious year. It should be borne in mind 
that no effort has been made to extend the 
sale of gas, but, on the contrary every 
effort has been made to encourage economy 
in its use in every direction. 

There has been expended £136,206 in 
service to our subsidiary companies; of this 
amount, £96,877 represents the cost of 
wages and materials for work carried out 
in the maintenance of works by our con- 
structional and repair squads. 

The standard of efficiency has been well 
maintained, notwithstanding the circum- 
stance that we have been called upon to 
continuously operate at high cost car- 
buretted water gas plants originally pro- 
vided as standby for the meeting of peak 
loads. 

An outstanding feature of your corpora- 
tion’s activities during the past year has 
been the extension of group working, 
whereby subsidiary undertakings con- 
veniently situated geographically, and of 
such size as to be convenient for unified 
operation and administration, are placed 
urder one cembined management. The 
corporation’s first group, formed some six 
years ago, was the Castleford group of 
companies, comprising eight subsidiaries 
under centralised management. Uniformity 
has been evolved throughout with excellent 
results and greatly reduced price of gas. 


REDUCTION IN GAS PRICE 


As an indication of the results achieved 
by this group, I would point out that it 
has been possible by reductions to stan- 
dardise the price of gas throughout the 
area, the net result being that the average 
price received for all gas sold as a result 
of the economy of centralised control and 
administration, is 25 per cent. below the 
average price received at the time the group 
was formed. All units of the group have 
derived benefit, not only in reduction of 
administrative and operational costs, but in 


.the greatly improved service to the con- 


sumer made possible by specialised staff 
backed up and reinforced by that of your 
corporation which could not be made avail- 
able to an independent unit. 

It should be noted that while there is a 
limit to the size of a group which can be 
economically and efficiently operated under 
one management, it was decided, after care- 
ful survey and investigation, to extend the 
Castleford group of companies, to include 
a further seven companies, the whole now 
being known as the West Riding Group 
of Gas Companies with headquarters based 
on the principal unit, the Wakefield Gas- 
light Co. 

Group working has also been established 
as between the York, Harrogate, Malton 
and Easingwold undertakings, and other 
schemes are under survey. 

The West Yorkshire Gas Distribution 
Company, which is now linked up to muni- 
cipal undertakings as well as to companies 
controlled by your corporation, continues 
to expand, and has amply proved the 
soundness of its original conception. 


It is important that planning of gas sup- 
plies both as regards production and dis. 
tribution should proceed in line with the 
planning of the great housing schemes, so 
that the essential gas fuel service may be 
available as the new houses are erected, 
also to meet extended industrial require- 
ments that are likely in many areas to fol- 
low upon the change-over to peace-time 
production. 

We welcome, therefore, the announce- 
ment by the Minister of Fuel and Power 
of the setting up of a committee to inquire 
into the gas industry, and we hope that 
their deliberations will result in the in- 
dustry as a whole being permitted to pro- 
ceed with the development of the plans for 
integration and co-ordination of gas supply 
and that we may be enabled to continue our 
successful development work in those areas | 
in which we are interested. A 


SERVICES IMPROVED . 
In spite of the difficulties of war-time, and / 


the restrictions imposed upon us, we have 
been able to improve our services to the | 


public, and they will be further improved § 


and cheapened as and when we are per- 
mitted to continue our development. 

It is beyend question that a public utility 
should be developed to give the cheapest 
and most efficient service that is possible. 
We have, in a comparatively short space of 
time, been able to build up a_ business 
edifice, the results of which indicate its 
tremendous potentialities for the speedy co- 
ordination of the industry. 

Appreciating, as we do, that our primary 
responsibility is the service we are able to 
render to the consumer, we would welcom: 
Government supervision, and believe this 
supervision can best be operated by 2 
measure of statutory control being applied 
to your corporation as well as to its sub- 
sidiaries. It will then be for our corpori- 
tion to satisfy the Government that any 
development which it may propose is in the 
best interests of the public*it is designed 
to serve. 

I cannot close without reference to the 
excellent work of the staffs of the corpor- 
tion at our headquarters and of the con- 
panies. During the year Mr Hodkinson, 
who has been the principal assistant to our 
managing director, Colonel Carr, has been 
appointed general manager. 

* The resolution was carried unanimously, 
the dividends as proposed were approved, 
the retiring directors were re-elected, the 
auditors were reappointed, and the prm- 
ceedings then terminated. 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Simms Motor Units, Limited, was 
held, on the 8th instant, in London. 

Mr Tom Thornycroft, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: I told you 
last year that the directors were determined 
to press on with all possible schemes for 
the improvement and efficiency and the 
general well-being of your whole organis?- 
tion. The increase in the net profit from 
£95,268 to £149,910 definitely shows that 
our efforts have been successful. But, if 
we are to ensure that we provide the utmost 
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develop the export markets, we must have 
the support of the Ministry of Labour 1 
providing the additional technicians. 
Our profits have materially increased 
but our low profit standard only allows 
us to retain a small part of these profits. 


The report was adopted and the proposed f 


dividend of ro per cent., less tax, was 


approved. 
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THE FINE COTTON SPINNERS’ AND 
DOUBLERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


MR H. M. HARWOOD’S SPEECH 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the above company, held in Manchester 


on the 9th instant, the chairman (Mr H. M.. 


Harwood) said, in the course of his.speech: 

The factor chiefly responsible for the 
comparatively modest results, is, of course, 
the labour difficulty. The explanation for 
this state of affairs I gave last year; the 
high average age of our women, and the 
multiplicity of their other duties. To these 
have now been added another year of war 
conditions. 

As regards post-war labour conditions, 
the long and the short of it is that we 
are underworking our machinery and wast- 
ing our human resources. Anything I may 
say later about our prospects is contingent 
on this question of labour deployment being 
adequately dealt with. 


FINANCING RE-EQUIPMENT 


I shall refer later to what seems to me 


Tithe unduly optimistic estimate of human 


nature taken by the Government White 
Paper, but the willingness to examine, and 
if necessary discard, many of the economic 
practices of the past, is a great tribute to 
the new influences now making themselves 
felt amongst the priesthood of national 
finance. 

When the war is over we shall be faced 

with two conditions. On the one hand, 
a very large amount of savings covering 
wide sections of the public, on the other, 
an unprecedented demand for money for 
capital investment. How are we to deflect 
these savings from a rush for consumer 
goods into the channel of capital invest- 
ment? 
You can, of course, do this by compul- 
sion—by taxation—in which case your 
capital will be found by the State. In other 
words, nationalisation. This has been 
advocated in some quarters. It is the 
Beecham’s pill of political economies. 

I cannot see any Government of any 
complexion, jumping at the cotton trade as 
. opportunity of practising state owner- 
ship. 


CAPITAL FOR THE COTTON TRADE 


If we want capital, we must get it where 
we have always got it, from those who 
share our faith that the game is worth the 
candle. In other words, from that old 
paratrooper of industry, the ordinary share- 
holder. And to do that you have to 
persuade him that it is worth his while 
to forgo some immediate satisfaction for 
the sake of future advantage. 

If there were some reason to suppose 
that some future Government would take 
the view that the holder of. ordinary 
shares—so far from being a useful citizen, 
was to be looked on as an incubus, whose 
interests could be. safely disregarded, there 
Would be a distinct falling-off in the num- 
ber of people willing to invest their money 
in this way. Either they would cease to 
save, or they would take their money 
elsewhere—not a difficult thing to do in 
Rk world with its tongue hanging out. 


MISLEADING SLOGANS 


There is a rather ominous slogan going 
e€ rounds, and it receives some support 
ftom the White Paper. It is to the effect 
that the first duty of a business is to 
Subserve the national interest. A variety 
o% the same theme is “ Production for use, 
A for profit,’ of which we hear a good 
Cal, 


During war time—and that includes the 
immediate post-war period—this is true. 
Also it is easy to carry out. The needs of 

€ nation in war time are well defined. 

e largest possible production—the lowest 


possible price—and the lion’s share of any 
resulting profit. These are thé national 
needs, and it is right that they should be 
satisfied, but in normal times the interests 
of the state are by no means so well 
defined—nor are those in charge of an 
industry necessarily in a position to esti- 
mate those needs accurately. 


I am probably out of date, but, in my 
opinion, a man who conducts—on what- 
ever scale—an honest and profitable busi- 
ness, is serving the state much better than 
he would by mixing business with vague 
and often ill-directed philanthropy. This 
is particularly true when the state takes 
half his profit. 


Altruism is, I suppose, a virtue, but it 
is one that should not be exercised at other 
people’s expense. Do not let us be led 
astray by these amiable self deceptions. 
There is one person who makes no preten- 
sions to this form of altruism—that is, your 
shareholder. 

The would-be investor is influenced by 
two things—the risk factor and the profit 
factor, and of the two he rates the profit 
factor much the higher. 


The White Paper indicates an intention 
of minimising his risk, but it also seems 
to have the intention of limiting his profits. 


QUESTION OF PRICE CONTROL 


This brings us to the much debated 
question of price control. I am afraid the 
trade are inclined to place too much reliance 
on this. Lulled into security by present 
conditions, they see price control as some- 
thing behind which they will be able to 
shelter. Some even believe that a mini- 
mum price can be held, which not only 
protects them against loss, but gives them 
a steady profit, whatever the demand for 
their product, and whatever their efficiency. 


This seems to me a profound delusion. 
You cannot produce prosperity by any form 
of price control. All you can do is to avoid 
disaster when it is due to temporary 
causes. 


A Mae West is useful when you are 
torpedoed. You do not put it on to swim 
the channel. You can use a straight waist- 
coat to restrain a man from committing 
suicide in a fit of depressive mania. You 
do not expect him to wear it when he has 
recovered. ° 


A minimum price can only be an instru- 
ment of permanent prosperity if it is asso- 
ciated with a guaranteed off-take. In the 
case of agriculture, this is recognised. I 
have never heard anyone suggest that there 
should be a guaranteed off-take of textiles. 


As for maximum prices. These will un- 
doubtedly operate to some extent during 
the period of transition, but in normal 
times they are both undesirable and im- 
practicable. This is particularly so in the 
case of exports. 


On the whole the less you say about price 
limitation the more likely you are to attract 
the investors’ money. I have a feeling that 
this pre-occupation with price control is 
largely due to fear. Fear on the one hand 
of insecurity, and on the other of pros- 
perity. Do we, perhaps, lay too much 
stress on security? 


Does security come first in the picture 
of the future as seen by all these young 
men and women who are today living the 
greatest adventure in our history? I only 
ask the question, I do not attempt to 
answer it. If that is what they want above 
all else we should do what may be done to 
ensure it, but also let us be a little careful 
that we do not buy security at the price 
of stagnation. There is only one place 
where I think security is complete—the 
grave. 
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PROBLEMS OF BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


And, as to fear of prosperity, why do 
we all speak of a boom as though it were 
the “Black Death”? Because of the in- 
evitable slump? It is not inevitable at all, 
unless you choose to call every recession 
of trade a slump. A man with his head 
screwed on is no more likely to fall off the 
top of a ladder than off the bottom. If he 
does fall, he is, of course, more likely to 
break his neck, but it is quite possible to 
come down the usual way. What happened 
in 1920 and 1925 is irrelevant. What hap- 
pened then was that the men in charge 
panicked. Directly the horse started to 
gallop they lost their stirrups, and then fell 
off. That need not happen again. 

The investor today takes more than the 
normal risk. The future is necessarily, 
obscure. We do not know what kind of 
world we shall have to cater for. We do 
not know how far new processes and new 
materials may supplant our products, and 
we are, as always, at the mercy of the 
whims of fashion. On the other hand we 
do not know how far we shall find com- 
pensation in new uses for our products. 
The war record of cotton is not discourag- 
ing. If science threatens us with one hand, 
she beckons us with the other. 


WORLD’S INCREASED BUYING POWER 


Last of all, we do not know how soon 
the buying power of the world will be 
re-established and increased. That it will 
be increased, and enormously, there can be 
no doubt. I have had figures of the relative 
consumption of cotton goods in India, 
China and Russia, and the United States 
of America :— 

32 lbs. a year a head in U.S.A. ; 

8 lbs. a year a head in Russia, and 

3 lbs. a year a head in India and China, 
but you don’t have to go to India or China, 
you need go no further than our own 
country, where the rise in the national 
income since 1938 is around 80 per cent. 
Nor is this all. We believe that as this 
buying power increases, it will be felt more 
and more in the direction of better class 
goods, to the making of which, this country 
is especially adapted. 

So far as this company is concerned, our 
target is not only the recovery of old mar- 
kets, now closed, but the discovery of new 
markets for new products, adapted to new 
purposes. 

Taking the whole picture, the ground 
seems laid out for a period of trade expan- 
sion. But if we take the view that a rich 
crop is in the making, we must realise that 
the harvesting will not be tomorrow or the 
day after, and this harvest will be gathered 
only by those who have equipped them- 
selves for the job. 

I have spoken of encouraging the man 
who lends his money to industry, and I 
have urged the necessity of not limiting 
his chances from political or other reasons, 
but I hope that no one will think that I 
am thereby encouraging him to expect 
fantastic returns by way of swollen divi- 
dends, or otherwise. We want no new 
gold rush. Do not let the investor imagine 
that he is buying a cheap ticket to some 
immediate Eldorado. Those who act on 
that assumption are likely to find that the 
ticket is a week-end return. 


If prosperity comes, the first claim on 
it must be the consolidation of our posi- 
tion, the extension of our research, the 
modernisation of our plant. There must be 
no “scalping.” If those responsible for the 
conduct of business neglect this duty, the 
question may indeed arise whether the 
resources of the country can safely be left 
in their hands. 

I have spoken at this length about the 
investor—-and this includes the smallest of 
one-man businesses—because we have 
reached a point when it is necessary to 
estimate the future attitude of the com- 
munity to these people. It is not a ques- 
tion of any particular regulations—it is a 
question of attitude to private enterprise 
as a whole, and to the profit motive, which 
is its sparking plug. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE, 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS OF THE 
GROUP 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone, Limited, was held, on 
the 15th instant, in London. ; 

Mr S. D. Clements, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: I should like 
to draw your attention to the satisfactory 
result of the year’s trading. The combined 
profits of the Derbyshire Stone group of 
yompanies amounted to £79,537, after pro- 
viding for Excess Profits Tax, this figure 
comparing with profits of £73,450 for the 
Year 1942. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Out of the profits of £79,537 we have 
made, as in previous years, a ‘substantial 
drovision for depreciation, amounting in the 
year under review to £19,162. This provi- 
sion, together with a charge of £18,359 for 
income-tax of the group on the basis of 
the legal liability, leaves a profit for the 
year of £42,016. Your directors recom- 
mend that there should be paid a dividend 
- the rate of 10 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. 


I should be glad if you would now turn 
to the consolidated balance-sheet. Fixed 
assets stand at £392,452, compared with 
£386,258 in 1942, and the depreciation 
reserve has been increased to £135,812. 
The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities in the consolidated balance-sheet 
amounts to £85,294, by comparison with 
£51,663 in the previcus year, an increase 
of £33,631, which I have no doubt you 
will note with satisfaction. ~ 


SHORT AND LONG TERM PROSPECTS 


I have no doubt that you will expect to 
have a few words from me as to our 
prospects, and in this connection I should 
like to divide my comments into two sec- 
tions, relating to what I may call short- 
term prospects and long-term prospects. 
By short-term prospects I refer to the period 
which will elapse between the present time 
and the end of the war and for some little 
time after, until the normal activities which 
provide our peace-time markets begin to be 
developed, and during this period I fear 
that there must be some uncertainty as to 
the profits which the company will be able 
to earn 


As regards long-term prospects, how- 
ever, your directors feel that the share- 
holders have every reason to look forward 
with confidence, for we anticipate that the 
extensive limestone quarrying activities of 
the company, with which is associated the 
manufacture of numerous by-products, will 
play a useful part in the work of post-war 
reconstruction in rendering efficient service 
to our customers, with resulting benefits to 
our workpeople and shareholders alike. In 
addition to this, we must not forget the 
returns we expect to secure from our basalt, 
slag, tar distillation, and Fluorspar interests. 


Whilst on this subject of prospects, I 
must not omit to refer to the activities of 
our subsidiary company, the Hopton-Wood 
Stone Firms Limited, for here we are en- 
gaged on the production of Hopton-Wood 
stone and Hopton-Wood marble, for which 
we anticipate a greatly increased demand 
for high-class architectural and decorative 
work, as with the opportunities 
afforded by our pre-war markets. 

Before concluding my remarks I should 
like to refer not only to the continued effi- 
cient and loyal service given to us by our 
staff, but also to those employees of the 
company, about 180 in number, who are 
serving our country in the armed forces. 
I know that you will join with me in wish- 
ing them all good luck and a safe and 
speedy return to their homes. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Eagle 
Star Insurance Co., Limited, will be held, 
on the 22nd instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Sir Edward M. 
Mountain, Bt.) circulated with the report 
and accounts: i 

In the life department, during the year, 
1,743 policies were issued for £14,760,809 
gross. Our mortality experience is favour- 
able. The premium income at £1,822,166 
shows an increase of £221,358, the total 
funds have increased to £17,345,257, and 
the expense ratio was reduced to 9.40 per 
cent, 

In the fire department income at home 
and abroad increased and now exceeds 
£1,000,000, and the profit is £77,000. 
Home results were very good. All three 
accounts in the accident department have 
yielded good results. In the marine de- 
partment the fund is considerably in excess 
of requirements after making full allowance 
for future liabilities. 

In the profit and loss account the net 
interest income has again improved, and 
now exceeds the net cost of the dividend 
by over £16,000. In addition, fixed fees 
amounted to £32,717. The transfer of 
£30,310 from the life department repre- 
sents the shareholders’ portion of the quin- 
quennial distribution of profits of the Star 
Fund. The shareholders’ portion of the 
Sceptre Fund are carried to next year. 
The total transfer from trading departments 
amounts to £347,000 compared with last 
year’s total of £268,000. The carry forward 
in this account has increased to £703,580. 

The increasingly heavy burden of taxa- 
tion is making it impossible to obtain a 
reasonable remuneration in many overseas 
countries, and we must in future look more 
to the home market. 


F, FRANCIS AND SONS 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this Company was held, on the 8th 
instant, in London, Mr John Ismay (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr F. Skade, A.C.LS., 
A.C.W.A.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The i said: With your permis- 
sion we will take the accounts and report 
as read, (Agreed.) 

The net profit for 1943 at £73,777 shows 
an increase of approximately £6,677 on the 
previous year, and after providing £48,000 


-for taxation we have an available balance 


of £25,777. After writing off the cost of 
the preference share issue made in April, 
1943, amounting to £2,027, and payment of 
preference share dividend to December 31, 
1943, we are left with a balance of £18,709 
available for distribution. 

Your board recommends the payment of 
a final dividend on the ordinary share 
capital of 10 per cent., less tax, i 
14 per cent. for the year, being at the same 
rate as for the previous three years. I do 
not think there are any items in the 
accounts to which I have to draw particular 
attention, but you will observe from the 
consolidated statement that the current 
assets show a balance over current liabili- 
ties of £185,352. 

Your directors have given a great deal 
of thought to the post-war position, and 
are confident that the change-over to a 
peace programme will not incur a great 
deal of dislocation. 

The rt and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the dividend as re- 
commended was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr F. Skade, was 


re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs Jas. 
Williamson and Co., having been re- 
appointed, the proceedings terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, di 

and staff. 
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G. BEATON AND SON, 
LIMITED 


‘INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of G. 
Beaton and Son, Limited, was held, on 
the 13th instant, at the Waldorf Hotel, 
Aldwych, London, W.C., Mr Stuart C. 
Goodwin, J.P. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts and was taken 
as read: 

The profit for the year amounts to 
£12,683 compared with £11,945 last year, 
and is arrived at after making provisions 
for the estimated liabilities for income- 
tax and excess profits tax arising on the 
accounts under review. When the balance 
of £1,085 brought forward is added there 
is a sum of £13,768 to be dealt with, and 
it will be noted that the directors’ recom- 
mendations for the disposal of this figure | 
are embodied in the accounts. 

Reserves and _ undistributed profits 
amount to approximately £70,000, a sub- 
stantial amount in relation to the share 
capital, and it is interesting to note that 
this figure is more than represented by 
the excess of liquid assets over liabilities. 

During the year certain formalities were 
completed which resulted in your company 
acquiring a controlling interest in E. H. 
Fuel Injection, Limited. This transaction 
does not involve any increase in the 
amount of the investment, but represents 
the conversion of a loan into fully-paid 
shares. 

It is not yet practicable to give more 
than a brief outline of the affairs of your 
company, nor to indicate the scope of its 
activities on the cessation of hostilities. | 
Members may, however, be assured that 
the latter question is receiving the fullest 
possible consideration by your directors. | 

In expressing appreciation of the ser- | 
vices rendered by the company’s em- 
ployees during the year, I am sure I shall 
be voicing the wishes of all shareholders. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the payment of a 
dividend of ro per cent. and a bonus of 
§ per cent. (both less tax) was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr Gerald Sturt, 
was re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs 
Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs and Gillett, having 
been re-appointed, the proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man. 


“VAB PRODUCTS, LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER AND 
PROFITS 


The seventh ordinary general meeting 
of Vab Products, Limited, was held, on | 
the 14th instant, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. Mr 
A. H. Redfern (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr B. C. Gotelee, 
F.C.A.) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: The net profit for 
the year under review as shown by the 
accounts was £37,921, as compared with 
£23,137 for the previous year, an increas 
of some £14,784. This increase is due 
mainly to the fact that the profits of 
British Button Industries Co., Limited, 
one of our subsidiary companies, which 
was acquired during 1942, have been 10 
cluded for a full year, in addition 
which there has been considerable expat- 
sion in certain of our other departments. 

After providing for taxation and cof- 
tingencies, a dividend of 12} per cent. for 
the year on the ordinary shares, also 4 
participating dividend of 4 per cent. of 
the preference shares, making 10 per cet. 
for the year, transferring a further su? 
of £1,000 to preference share redemptio? 
fund and making an increased allocation 
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‘ and I think we may look forward to the to you shows that the company is in a 
9 pe forward £4,026, as against £3,838 future with the greatest confidence. sound position and is well equipped to face 
brought in. In conclusion, I would Jike to thank the the future with confidence. Our plant—to 
; managers and employees generally for the = which several additions have been made— 
INCREASED RESERVES AND SURPLUS excellent co-operation and services they iis maintained at an efficient standard in 
have rendered to the company under war- spite of the extra work it has been called 
There is an improvement in the current time conditions, and also the managing upon to carry out. 
of G assets, particularly in the item of cash at director and my co-directors for their loyal In his statement last year the chairman 
ld, on | bank and in hand, which appears at support and hard work, which has contri- _ pointed out that the incidence of the Excess 
Hotel, £11,147, as against £8,246 at the date of buted very largely to the present position. Profits Tax was specially burdensome tc 
art C. 7 the previous balance-sheet. The provision The resolution for the adoption of the this company. Our increased productive 
pany), | for taxation and contingencies has been report and accounts was carried unani- capacity, which we planned before the war. 
increased to £20,000, which in my opinion mously. has never been applied to our normal busi- 
of the J is a conservative figure. The retiring directors (Mr A. H. Red- ness and consequently our E.P.T. standard 
d with I think you will agree that the results fern and Mr Ivor Lloyd,. AM.I.A.E., does not, in my opinion, appear equitable. 
taken | shown are very satisfactory, and that the F.C.S., M.Inst.B.E) were re-elected and The year under review has felt the - full 
company’s position has been strengthened the auditors (Messrs Layton- Bennett - weight of this tax, but nevertheless the 
Mts to § considerably during the period under re- Billingham and Co) were reappointed. board feel that the resources of the company 
t year, —_ ~— is now, in effect, a surplus — _ we maintaining last year’s divi- 
visions § made up of the preference share redemp- end an nus. 
1come- § tion fund, general reserve and profit and MILNERS SAFE COMPANY, We have given serious thought to our 
on the § loss account carry forward of £14,706, LIMITED post-war activities as far as the present 
balance § after providing for all dividends, taxation nee have ———- The _ 
1 there § and contingencies. mediate full resumption our norma 
th, and STATEMENT BY THE DEPUTY- business will necessarily depend upon the 
recom- POST-WAR PROSPECTS AND EXPANSION CHAIRMAN, MAJOR G. A. FROST Government’s attitude towards the lifting 
figure | at of controls on manufacture and supply ; but 
Although your company is engaged to The annual general meeting of the above _as any limitations imposed on our industry 
profits a considerable extent on direct and in- company was held, on the 15th instant, at in this connection will have serious reper- 
a sub- jf direct Government work, the various the registered offices of the company, cussions both on our ability to maintain 
. share J units are of an essentially peace-time 21 Hampstead Lane, N.6. The following employment and to compete in export 
te that | nature, and when the time comes, which statement was issued to the shareholders by markets, we hope the Government will give 
ted by | 1 sincerely hope will not be very far dis- | the deputy-chairman, Major G. A. Frost. | the matter that sympathetic and urgent 
bilities, | tant, we should be able to revert to the | Your chairman, Major Sir James Ritchie, attention which it demands. 
es were | manufacture and supply of the purely is unable to make his usual statement this The loyalty and energy of all employees 
mpany domestic articles, for which the company year Owing tc. absence on military duties. of the company have been fully maintained, 
E. H. fis well known. I might mention that the ~Major Dodge is still a prisoner of war in and our thanks are due to them for the 
asaction | activities of the group include precision Germany, and I am pleased to say that interest they take in all our activities. 
in the jd general manufacturing engineering, news of him is satisfactory. Under the particular, the managing directors, Mr 
resents ff electro and other plating, plastic mould- = citcumstances I have pleasure in reporting Dyer and Mr Hitches, have been inde- 
lly-paid (J ig, patented curtain rail, buttons, lenses, briefly to you on the position of your com- _fatigable in furthering the interests of your 
teflectors, etc. Your directors, at the pany after another year’s trading. company under the present difficult con- 
e more ( Present time, have under consideration During the past year we have not been ditions. he 
of vour § Plans for the expansion of certain branches able to resume the manufacture of our Finally, your managing directors join 
> of in of our business which it is proposed to put normal products, but the works have con- with me in sending greetings to our absent 
‘stilities, q into operation shortly, This will enlarge tinued to be employed at high pressure. I colleagues on the board and to all employees 
ed that g the scope and activities of the company, feel certain that the balance-sheet submitted of the company who are in the Services. 
> fullest 
irectors. (Continued from page 823) 
- = 1928-29. Meanwhile, the actual dividend payments con- Th outa ene i di i 
I shal | tinue to fall and are estimated at $4,000 million for 1943, 4 har method See Scan a oo ee 
holders. | or $100 million less than in 1942. The 1943 figure was ethod, a y combine, nave been Worked out 
: : : ; lactusive. or a farm in Staffordshire, and reported in the Farm 
- unani- exceeded in nine of the fifteen years 1928 42, in Seemeedie, tmiane ae Th : 
nt of a Returning to the net profits of the 2,625 leading corpora- — ae ctober- ne = yf for € comparison 
onus of tions, the results are summarised below: “ miler crops and other factors were more OF 13s 
pproved. Net I ME AFTER TAXATION OF 2,625 USA CORPORATIONS com, ihe oe of harvesting by binder 
d Sturt, oe a ae a a * ~ "was £3 9s., while that of harvesting by Combine-Harvester 
Messrs eT was £1 §s. 9d. There are, of course, other factors which 
, having - Net Income Per- | | Net Worth may lead the farmer to prefer the binder method, despite 
ngs _ tet a Division ; a the difference in costs. Principally the farmer is concerned 
¢ Chait- 7 | sith whether hi justifies th ital di 
1942 1943 | | 1942 1943 with whe 1er 1s acreage justines € Capital expen iture 
oe eatin on a combine harvester. On the other hand, by threshing 
| | $000 | $000 | | and selling the grain when ripe, the risks of loss by fire 
ITED 1,321 | Manufacturing 2,388 | 2,496 | + 4 99 | 9-9 or pests or deterioration due to unskilled stacking or thatch- 
113 | Mining, etc. ... | “g1*| — 86"! — 6 74 | 69 . a 
143 | Trade........ | 226 | 235; +4] 9-9 | 10-1 ing, are eliminated. 
ND 241 | Transportation . | 964 941 | — 2 8-2 | 7-7 
og peta | S| ab | aad | ae C Result 
| ee | s17 | 415 | 69 | 7-9 ompany esu 
a 2,625 | Total.............0.. | 4776 | 4,966 f 4 | 8.5 8.6 Marks and Spencer. 
g j : Bia i ee Years to March 31, 
t Rooms, a ere en : 1942 943 1944 
_. Mr * + Be fore certain charges. £ £ £ 
sresiding. . i Bian S puclaceainananeak 2,238,833 2,020,970 + $2,126,771 
Gotelee, This summary conceals the most diverse trends. Taking Depreciation, repairs and renewals ....... 467,194 375,823 365,982 
ning the manufacture alone, there are percentage rises in the net Taxation ER i as 895,486 863,000 790,000 
aditors. } incomes of concerns providing aircraft and parts of 34.8 Directors’ and trustees’ fees ss) at300ak00 280 
profit for per cent, rubber products 34.7, motor and electrical equip- Statf funds «. ye 25,000 25,080 ae 
° eren BUMEIMB ec See ercoreceeeesooes 
n by = ment 14.5 and 15.6, respectively, petroleum products 16.7, Skene ‘ainenation. TOSEFVE ........5.. 14;700 ie ou 15,700 
red be distilling 18.8, and printing and publishing of no iess than aa a 
ie due} 92-2 Per cent. Against this, there are falls of 8.6 per cent "Famed... s.c.....cccceeecccccecees 585,402 502,067 ~—«690,820 
srofits of in iron and steel, 21.7 and 18.5 in lumber and furniture, ne —* Pest eset eee e ener naar aa oo" ~ 
Limited ng — in — and > less than _* sugar. SE ccnsncences. Tae 35 
es, whi Without the figures of gross profit, it is not possible to say ; 
been in- just what factors caused these m ovements, but they do ee Gh Car tial Saws idiweisca sare 571,940 704,015 1,024,852 
ye indicate an experience which is substantially different from Net fixed assets.+.-0.02s00eeeesccess 8,708,943 8,435,659 8,190,654 
ie r Net inter-company items................ 75 5 
partments. that of UK manufacturers. Net liquid sents . Bea Kicinoddi act oa(eisietn we ae 1,585,361 2,357 529 2.771638 
° Cee MAE OEE ao oo seni ie sierra eicis 3,841,909 4,233,227 4,798,612 
me = " * * * eS Reece lea pahe (279,389 1'300075 | 139.46 
S, also a orrection Government securities ..........+.0....- 902,600 973,600 1.207800 
q > i ; + din di: ati 
Gent. tr]. Professor Postan’s paper on the future of engineering, ox insiudng edits of 66 rating to puvous year which cover the profs 
cher iscussed on page 788 of The Economist of June roth, was t Before deduction of reserve of £150,000 in each year. 
edemptio not read to the Institution of Electrical Engineers as stated, The ordinary shares of 5s., standing at 65s. 9d., yield £213s. 8d. 


























but to the Institution of Production Engineers, on Mag 12th. 





per cent. 
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RECORDS and 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Herring Scheme.—A scheme to operate from June 27th to 
the end of August to promote maximum herring fishing has 
been devised by the Ministry of Food. The catch will be first 
offered at the maximum price of 91s. per cran to buyers on the 
rota. When bids are exhausted free sale to any licensed buyer 
for freshing, kippering, or canning, will take place down to 
the minimum price—78s. per cran has been proposed, but not 
yet fixed. The herrings which remain unsold will be allocated 
to pickle-curers (who salt herrings ipto barrels) at 55s. per cran. 
The main outlet for the British herring catch before the war 
was for these herrings, which were exported to Northern Europe. 
The Ministry of Food is to buy the output of the pickle-curers 
at 40s. per barrel, plus the cost of the fresh herrings. The 
stocks accumulated after the small home demand has been met 
will be held for European relief. Efforts are being made to 
increase the production of kippers for home consumption. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended June 14th. The complete 
index (1935—100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


| Daily Average Sales 























ae | - | (a Cont) 
at t 
1944 | "End 
soooetreniengs omesemeanccteonn aE, 
Feb. | Mar. Apr. | 
' | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— { | 
Piece-goods........+22seeeceeeeee 438-0 | + 5:7 — 2-2 | — 83 
Women’s Wear ..........00000005 +644 | +15:0 | + 2-0 | —20-7 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear............ +82 -2 +22°5 + 4:1 — 8.8 
Boots and Shoes ............+++-- +32-0 -—- 05 | — 9-4 | — 2-0 
Furnishing Departments .......... —14-9 — 8-1 —10:5 | — 7-2 
ERRIAWEIE . 2+. 0ccrccvcccccseees — 8-2 -— 1-9 + 86 | —18-6 
Fancy Departments .............. — 53 + 3-0 +44 | —16-1 
Sports and Travel............e00- +16-1 +19°8 | +13°3 | — 4-1 
iscellanecouS...........0.00-205| + 146 +52) 415 | — 17-7 
Total :— j j 
Non-food Merchandise .......... +21.7 +74 +10 —14-6 
enn and Perishables ........... + 5.1 + 6:8 + 5-5 + 28 
otal :— | 
All Departments ............... 411.6 | 4170 | +35 | -13-3 
(b) Districts 
Ere hie L iva ccutencacene | +1145 | + 6-7 +22 | — 955 
I Kane h ee weses nnn soa |} +10°5 + 6:2 + 3:2 | —13-6 
i sntebiseesrtercssst> 414-1 | 410-9 | +23 | — 9-7 
Midland and S. Wales ............ + 85 + 4-4 + 3-9 —15-7 
South England................05- + 9-2 + 7:2 + 5:2 —19°-8 
Central and West-End London..... 421-7 +10°8 + 0-3 —12-2 
Suburban London................ +126 + 7:2 + 26 —13-6 
EL .c scdcnewensebensen eis | +259 + 2-1 — 06 + 2:2 
_ , - Source : Board of Trade Journal. — - 
INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN® 
(1937=100) 
Stocks - Total 
en ome 
year and Trade Index Soup 
month) y. - 
ear Ago 
bene ater i ne = aS 
SUED CUO LGsLaanecesEes 100 100 100 + 1-0 
SR Cig incseenenocanns 94 94 93 — 7:0 
SCE ERkbeReSeser beds 86 105 103 +10-7 
SURE Ch EG Geascaerehensk 93 17} at $7 
SR ECE os ao cuneches she 83 98 98 —14°8 
SEERIERC ES Sak cnsasebaes 95 104 102 + 41 
BER PEt cEuGi oe see renee’ 108 % | 93 | — 8-8 
1943, Mar. ............06 | 105 | ms | aa | —126 
PE Goon ck bekaees a ee 98 | — 6-7 
ccceukonan | 103 | 133 | 429 + 9:3 
NONE Sn ks ance occene 97 | 103 | 100 2-0 
| 








_lndices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 
of England. 
Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout. 
* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September, 1942. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


THE * ECONOMIST ”* INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 














(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | June May June 
31, | 30, 8, 24, 7 
| 1937* | 1939 | 1943 1944 | 1944 
oe arate © a ae ae ‘ | a pa rereere ms rear ens 
Cereals and Meat .......... | 93:0 | 66:9 110-6 108 -8 108 -8 
ee | 70-4 61-1 107-5 107 +3 107 -3 
Textiles ........sseccesse- | . 74-2 54-3 94 -2 104 -0 104-0 
Chee vaeensin hese ( 113-2 |, 95-4 135 -9 139-7 139-7 
Miscellaneous. ...........02 | 87:0 | 77-6 127-3 129-0 129-0 
Complete Index............ | 87-2 | 70-3 | 114-9 117-6 | 117-6 
BRIS IDD inc snsscceens | 119-9 | 90-8 | 
| 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


158-0 | 1618 | 161-8 . 
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STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“FINANCIAL NEwS”’ INDICES 











Total | ae | Security Indices © | Yields 
1944 | Bargains ag (a ee a ae 
inS.E. | 1943 | 300rd. | 20Fixed | Oid | Ord. 
mt shares* Int.+ Consols | Shares 
| | 
| -% | 9% 
June 8.... 5,742 | 3,695 | 111-2 134-6 3-15 | 3-78 
» 9.... } 5,887 | 3,551 | 111-6 134 6 3°15. | 3-76 
» aa.... | Baer | (a) 112-1 134°5 3°15 | 3°75 
ae | 8,270 4,567 | 112-3 134-6 3-15 3-74 
» 14.... | 8,465 3,962 | 112-7 | 1346 3-16 3°73 


| | | 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 112-7 

(June 14) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). (a) Closed Whit Monday. 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 











\| 
Transactions || 1944 | Averagt 


1944 Average | Transactions 
June 2.... |; 121-5 819,000* || June 6.... | 121-8 1,789,000 
o eed Se 7 386,000* st . Besesd aw 857,000 
i eee 121-5 | 


859,000 ys Be | 862,000 
; | ' 

“1944: High, 121-8 (June 6). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 

(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 




















1944 | 
5 eee May 1 May June 
. 24 i 31, 7 
| Low High , | ; 
Mar. May | 1944 1944 1944 
| 35 3 | 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a); 101-0 99-7 | 101-0 | 100 -8 
ee ae 88-9 (a)| 101-3 100 -7 101-3 97-9 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 89:2 | 88-0 j{, &9-2 88 -6 
419 Stocks........... 93-6 (a)| 99-1 | 97-9 99-1 98 -8 
Av. yield %*......... 4-84 (b)| 4-60 4-90 4-84 4°77 
~ “* Common Stocks. (a) Feb.9.(@) May 3.———s—<CS 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 17, 1944 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 829. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
EES eye) TY er er Perret free 773,093,305 761,994,824 
SEs 4555 nee toc se suSb bees rere sso 5s5sse esses 916,620,420 901,271,336 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944...... 761,664,103 330,721 Nil 758,262,205 2,015,289 1,717,330 
Bess 899,256,974 1,375,685 638,677 894,056,509 659,837 6,554,990 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 6, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.— Although the banks have not been 
buyers of bills on a substantial scale this week, credit has been 
in fair supply. The banks were again called upon to pay 
£100,000,000 against Treasury Deposit Receipts this week, a 
total which equalled the current nominal maturities, but which, 
owing to pre-encashments, involved the finding of about 
£13,000,000 of new money. At last week’s tender for £110,000,000 
of Treasury bills, the discount market obtained a 38 per cent 
allotment as compared with the previous week’s 28 per cent. 
The task of taking up the new bills presented no difficulty, as 
the banks, though unwilling to buy bills freely, were ready 
lenders to the market. The abstention from bill purchases 
must be explained in terms of the approaching turn of the hall 
year. The Bank return shows few important changes. A drop 
of £3,718,000 in bankers’ deposits is, in the main, balanced by a 
rise of {2,523,000 in Public deposits. Government securities 
have fallen by £7,625,000, but to the extent of £3,083,000 this 
is balanced by a rise in Other Securities, while a contraction 01 
£2,679,000 in the circulation is another offsetting factor. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
June 8th and June 15th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. _ Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 3%. Discount deposit 
at call, $% ; at notice, 3%. , 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
= between June 8th and June 15th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-023-034; mail transfers 4-024-033. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 


Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. LEscudos (119) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-04}3. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans 
fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). . ; F 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


(Continued cn page 832) 
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June 17, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 10, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £354,882,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £116,874,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £500,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£1,840,027, the deficit accrued since April 
lst is £676,470,000 against £737,098,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 








ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
¢ thousands) 











| Esti- o. | 
Revenue | mate, a | — | Week | Week 
11944-45 ended | ended 
| to | io June | June 
| | June | June 2 |~10 
| | 22, | 20, | 1943 | 1944 
| 1943 | 1944 | | 
ORDINARY ' | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax.... 1300000, 123, 961 122,172) 9,301 5,066 
Ds x0 s:00 00 ' 80,000) 7,292, 6 056 380 473 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties....... | 100, 000) 20,958) 22,280 2,010 2,440 
Stamps........! 19, ,000; 1,690} 1,052) ... | ... 
ND. ‘500,000! ¢ 5181] 4.483; 650 864 
EP.T. | 69,822) 80,546, 7,300 10,514 
Other Inld. “Rev.| 1, 000) 100; 7) ... 10 





Total Inld. Rev. 2000000, 228,004) 


236, 659) 19,641) 19, 367 























Customs....... | 564, 900 105, 404 ‘1, 008) 8, 597 12, 621 
BBC. «500.005 | 472,900 84, 200; 91, 900! 2,800) 2,615 
Total Customs &| Sees | | 

Excise... .... 1037800) 189,604) 202,908) 11,397, 15,236 
Motor Duties... 27,000) 1 838! 1,948} 100! ... 
P.O. (Net Re- | Dr. 

CeiNtS)... 5.5] .. | 2,100) 1,600, _ 250 100 
WirelessLicences! 4,850) 600) 640) ... eee 
Crown Lands... 800 190 - sah 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 7,350 867 966, 119, 151 
Miscell. Receipts; 24, 000) 10,927) 9,867; 292, 229 





| eaece 
Total Ord. Rev. 3101800) 434, 130) | 454,798) 31,799 34,882 


SELF-BALANCING} | | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370; 19,600) 21, 1,389 1 1350! 1,750 


3214170 453, 730 416, 148) 33,149) 36,632 

























Exchequer to meet 
payments 


| {ssues out ‘of the 
| 
(£ thousands) 


— | week | week 
to | ended | ended 
June June | June 


10 
10, % ’ 
1944 | 1943 1944 





a 
pol | April 
1944-45) = 


Expenditure 


| ino 
| 22, | 
| 1943 | 








ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man.. of; 

Nat. Debt ...!420,000' 92, 541) 96, 823 3,830, 6,934 


Payments to N. | 

Ireland...... ; 9,000, 1,341 1,328 332 
OtherCons. Fund j 

Services 7 ,000) 284) 356 7 8 
oe So | 436, 000} 94,167) 98,506 3,837! 7,274 
Supply Services. 5501399 1075243)1030921, 94,600 109600 


See (5957399 1169410 1129427 98,437 116874 


SELF- — | | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112, 370) 19, 600 21, 350; 1,350) 1,750 
























Ene soaa769 1189010 — 99,787 118624 
| 











A change + eon been ante in the methed ol ae 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Kevenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
°xpenditure (under ‘*Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
Irom ording ary revenue. 











\fter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
615,018 to £2,517,076, the other operations 
‘or the week (no longer shown separately) 















raised the gross National Debt by 
82,624,271 to £20,269 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
“and Settlement, (Facilities) Acts.............. 18 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

a oss wrannncasnee. 200 

Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 23 
223 










THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 








— millions) 
| Ways and 
Pasi Means | Trea- 
| | Advances | sury | Total 
Dpsceg eS a De- | Float- 
Date | lp. | posits! ing 
| | Bank 
Ten- | T: | Public | of natn | san 
der | | Depts. | Eng- | 
| | ' land | 
1943 | | 
June 12 |1095-0, Not available 


Mar. 11 j1170 - 0) “a 

» 18 |1170-0 | x Se 

» 25 {1170-0 | » | 

os on 3,149 -1 394-5 | ... | 1389-5) 4933-1 
April 6 {1170 -0; | Not available | 

»» 14 {1170-0 | » 9% | 

», 21 /1180-0 » | 

» 28 '1200 0} 2018-3 410-4| ... | 1431-0; 5059-7 
May 5 /1220 0) | Not available 

» 12 1240-0 | eae 

»» 19 |1260-0) | 


os |1280 -0, 2184 -9| 374-9 - a 1419- 5| 5259-3 
June 2 5 liao 0 Not available | 
i 1520 0; * » 


TREASURY BILLS 


( £ millions) 











| 
‘ . | Per 
Amount nee | ‘Cent 
mee rORe |S of All \Allotted 
ot- 

Tender | | ~~ | eat at 
sro Applied: P Min. 

| Offered = _— | Rate 

oe | 
1943 ee & 
Jone it 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0; 20 0-76 47 
4 

Mar. 10 90-0 | 190-1} 90-0: 20 0-34] 31 
» 17 | 90-0} 177-2} 90-0. 19 11-84 31 

» 24 90:0 | 176-9; 90:0 20 0-36) 36 

a On 90-0 | 180-5 | 90-0 | 20 2-20 25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8 | 90-0 20 2-74! 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58: 30 

os on 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 20 2-83, 35 

» 28 110-0 | 208-3 | 110-0 20 0:25 37 
May 5 | 110-0 | 209-1 | 110-0, 1911-81 | 32 
» 12 | 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0, 20 0°32; 41 

» 19 | 110-0 | 202-4] 110-0 20 0-35; 40 

» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7; 110-0 |} 20 0-98) 46 
June 2 | 110-0 | 216-1) 110-0 1911-89 28 
»-» 9 | 110 0 | 203-4! 110-0 20 0-45: 38 


On June 9th a at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
38 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full, Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 16. For the week ending June 17 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
‘maximum amount of £100 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


4 £ thousands) — 




















Week | 3% | | war 

eck | wc | peletce | Savings | Wat 
ended Bonds Bonds Bonds 

| 1952-54 
| 

April 4! 8588 ; 3,689 | 20,704 45,595 
oo 4,208 | 1,548 4,327 10,209 
» as 4,593 | 1,613 6,903 13,566 
» 2 5,275 5,302 7,520 15,559 

May 2 6,023 | 3,918 | ia 936 | 30,377 
a 7,491 | 6,139 | 22,509 | 20,613 
» 16 9,138 | 6,249 — 16,931 23,294 
» 2 9,724 | 6,057 15,919 18,144 
», 30} 7, "669 5,043 11,743 12,166 

June 6 | 8,051 5,126 11,415 | 12,750 
a aoe | pa 15,097 | 19,798 

Totals 
to date 1,128,825* | | 718,168*. 1,655, sorts 587,004t§ 

* 237 weeks. 7 180 ae ‘t 41 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 13th amounted to a total value of £68,055,674. 
Up to May 27th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £159,222,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 233d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
FineTola 100 Fine Tolas 
Re. 2. Rs. a, 
UM Bas eaienss 73 13 133 4 
aig. | Eero tatr 73 «14 iss. 3f 
a Malas 0) aenne 74 «#60 134 0 
og! TEIN oe Se Gwen's 74 «64 135 2 
Sp seca as scree one 73 #14 133.8 
Ba oan se Paes Market closed 









| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 14, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 





£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. . . .1132,786,080 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1138,135,190 
partment.... 17,455,638 | Other Secs... . 837,366 
Silver Coin... 12,344 





Fid. 


Amt. of 

Issue ....... 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

EUAN acs: s:ve acs 241,718 


150,241,718 150,241,718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000 216,867,151 


Props.’ Capital Govt. Secs. .. 
| 3,268,707 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. u 521,348 | Discounts & 
———— | Advances... 5,156,992 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,470,890 
Bankers..... 168,177,160 ~ 
Other Accts... 58,166,086 20,627,882 
aa INOROS. «2.0.0 «: 17,455,638 
226,543,246 } Gold & Silver 735,630 
CON ec <5 0 — _ 
255,686,301 255,686,301 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





| 1943 | 1944 


Fl , May) June | june 
| 16 31 & } 55 


| 
| 


Issue Dept. ; | 
s in circulation... .. ; 949 “41135 - 51135: 5 1132- 








Notes 8 
Notes in banking depart-| 
MONE. oc tersinsier« i §0- 3 14-7) 14-8 17-5 
Government debt and 
SOCUMMINE So 6.65.05 0:33 | - oo : 1149 -2 1149 -2 
Other securities ........ 0-3 0:8 0-8 
SE COMI a oo 650s 0.01 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2); 0-2 0-2 0-2 
MNES i sieieeritaiersascers 168 -00|168 -00 168 “00, 168 -00 
Deposits ; | 
I 6 i scieies ceeds | 7-2} 15-0 9-0 11-5 
DOGRNS ocd6cscwdes cc | 157-7} 165-1 171-9) 168-2 
CI aii osicie ticeckxid diacece 53-3} 58-2) 58-9' 58-2 
GORA os cieckienewerecweae 218 -2! 238-3! 239-8) 237-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; j | 
Government........... | 163-4) 215-6 224-5; 216-9 
Discounts, etc.......... | 4-2 1-0 2-2} 5-2 
CMs nicked ans edees | 16-7) 24-2; 15-4 15-4 
WOUND: he kccvddiowes cas | 184-3) 240-8 242-1 237-5 
Banking depart. res.......| 51-7} 15-4, 15-5 18-2 
oOo; oy o oO. 
o 40 oO 40 
** Proportion”. .5.6666<0 . 23-71 6-4 6-4 7-6 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; = capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million 
to £1,150 million on March 4, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 


Week Ageregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
June June June June 
12, % | .¥&%, 10, 
1943 | 1944 19435 1944 
Working days : 6 6 138 135 
Birmingham..... 2,170 , 2,559 | 59,835 | 41,648 
Bradford........ 2,482 | 1,076 | 46,883 | 40,991 
Bristol.......... 614 | 570 | 16,448 | 15,104 
ERG Goose coos - 488 551 | 14,784 | 14,090 
ReedSoiiie denen 897 1,052 | 27,550 27,108 
Leicester........ 878 646 | 21,320 | 18,987 
Liverpool ....... 4,275 | 6,885 : 107,634 | 119,014 
Manchester...... 10,996 2,616 | 291,575 | 79,070 
Newcastle ....... 1,178 1,388 | 35, 918 39,999 
Nottingham ..... 44] 324 ; 11,782 ; 9,281 
Sheffield ........ 777 736 | 23,696 | 22,509 
Southampton.... 179 | 98 5,326 | 3,566 
12 Towns ....... 25,375 18, 501 | 660, 151 431, 167 
Dublin*......... 7,429 . 


6,583 | 166,236 175,755 
| 


* June 5, 1943, and June 3, 1944. 
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ANK—Million 
RETURNS = am Million Can. $'s 
“— _ : 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 sr *e, = May 
9, Gold and English ster.....| 35-14, 46-79] 46-79) 46-79 " » 
Million $’s Other coin, bullion, etc....| "8-95, 11-31] 12-791 13-43 | , 2. ASSETS 1945 1944 | 1944 
Call money, London =.....| 43 82} 80 -37| 86 65) 87 -36 ees + e.----- Se| wal sited viiw 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks ne | Ma une | June crts. and Treas. bills. .: . +93)251 -10/248 -80/244 -80 Ooh ‘ ’ 7 ' 
RESOURCES in | 25, ; 1, ; ry Discounts and advances. ..| 23-08| 20-01) 20-25] 20-95 | Securities ........... 1136 *5 /1351 -29,1355 -32}1392 -54 
et ee ae Sand aot 305 jo, joe 16687 eskan 135 -86|182 -51|183 -26|183 -26 LIABILITIES 
ue from Treasury ..... 92) 18,801) 18,74 otes issued............. : : ‘ : 
Totslenave ........... 20,593) 19,427! 19,362} 19,306 | Deposits, etc............. '178 -561178 -12180 -76]176 -64 | Note clsculation. ao 231 ee Se Ss 
Total cash reserves ......- "349,274! "265,259 = - — | See," esl at ae ae oe 
feel Dewan ce] S65) HE ated 20 tical _— 
oO ans and secs. ..... 27; 14,49 »860 cited teen ae caencetaaiaii 
Total resources .......... 28,860 35, 397) 35,542! 35,890 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA “ + Gus a fomrign exchenge transferred to Foreign 
t 
ii ieteies | Million rupees xchange Contro ard against securities 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 13, 680 18 a 18,532) 18,649 | 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... ,510 800 700; 800 June | May | May | May | June 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12; 165) 13,000) 13,045) 13,358 | ol on) on CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Govt. deposits ........... 175 389 307 262 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Total deposits ........... 13,652 15,349] 15,299 15,553 | Gold coin & bullion) 444 444 444| 444) 444 Million &’s 
Total liabilities .......... 28,860 35,397 35, 542) 35,890 Rupee coin........ 168) 139} 139 140 138 ee 
Reserve ratio............ 75 *3%|57 -7%|57 -2% \56: 4% Balances abroad...; 792) 1, 771| 1,856] 1,888] 1,848 yee 
| | Sterling securities. .| 5,425) 8,048) 8,048) 8,048) 8,098 May | May | May | June 
BaNK AND TREASURY Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,207] 583, 583) 583) 583 13, 20, 27, 3, 
RESOURCES | Investments....... 75, 106 108) 108 4108 ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,407) 21,324) 21,264, 21,212 LIABILITIES | | | CN i nalts i heta 2°65) 2°65) 2-65) 2-65 
Treasury & bank currency., 4, 078, 4,100) 4, 201) 4,101 Notes in cirn. : India! 7,131) _ 9,096) 9,103) 9,170 British Govt. secs......... 24-13; 24-13) 24-13) 24-15 
Burma; ... | ... ai sae as Sterling balances......... 1-49) 1-42) 1-27) 1-37 
LIABILITIES Deposits: Govt....| 252! 729! 710) | 748) 742 
Money in circulation...... 17 231 21, 911! 22, 112! 22,255 RR vncsbsseass 1 531) 943) 1,105; 1,103) 1,032 LIABILITIES , 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2, -_ 2, ~~ 2, m3 2, 592 Reserve ratio...... 792 "2% 092 “a%) 92- oa "2% Notes in circulation....... 28 -38| 28-30) 28°17, 28-30 
000’s omitted 
enna oe a. oth | oT citi ie | National | West- | Williams 
Barclays | . _ | District | Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National |, oe fae “ 
MAY, 1944 | Bank | Coutts | Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank {Provincial minster | Deacon’s| 4007. 
Ltd. Ltd. & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. - Ltd. gate 
— 5 Date | __30th 3orh_| 24th | 230d | a3ra | 3ist_ | 3ist 23rd ath | 2 2nd, 
ASSETS ria tal « te | tia £ c | £ £ | £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | | ia ' 
PC Sic tek ecb hier cebiewcsseacrneeunas 4 82,858 | 4,082 15,469 | 5,615 77,048 | 18,397 | 91,121 | 5,128 | 54,558 55,818 7,476 417,570 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | | | | | | | | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 26,361 991 3,883 | 1,642 | 19,678 6,698 | 27,838 | 229 17,036 | 20,287 3,524 | . 128,167 
a eer ss ceed xieeb || used ee ie? | Se dows a 9,754 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ 24,061 | 5,397 * 5,865 5,952 | 27,301 8,492 34,993 | 9,065 22,881 24,550 4,176 172,733 
cs kcesne theses eseenes . | 40,404 | 1,505 | 4,382 | 1,249 33,978 5,927 42,323 | 844 19,048 23,888 565 174,113 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. ............. 290,500 4,500 | 45,500 | 7,000 | 239,500 52,000 | 307,000 | 1,000 | 177,500 | 163,500 21,500 | 1,309,500 
Ee ee : 217,873 | 15,205 ; 59,462 20,529 | 213,258 60,588 | 233,513 | 24,586 | 129,353 | 160,496 26,553 | 1,161,416 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs | 158,489! ‘8,241 | 20,941 11; 928 | 126,134 33,048 | 163,979 . 13,704 111,419 95,781 11,969 755,633 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- \ | | 
PT, +655 5h5455a0 On 00s 6400000060050 5% 16,115 | 1,247 | 3,039 6,017 22,161 8,636 12,496 | 400 11,763 13,521 2,299 97,694 
Bank Premises Account ..............-..+000- ra ae 405 | 1,362 | 695 6,682 2,877 8,592 | 488 6,856 | 4,902 878 | 41,638 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | | | | | 
ae a RENN Rd | 6,223 | “a | 3,777 8,557 ia | 2514] 2,992 24,063 
870,785 | 41,573 ' 159,905 | 60,627 | 779,271 I 196,663 E 930,412 | 55,444 444 | 552,928 | 565,735 | 78,940 | 4,292,281 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | | | | 
EC EKS cu bcKSES FES SAD USESN CAN Sass Kees 10:01, 1065 10-25 | 10 -65 10 -54 | 10 -22 10-25! 10 06 | 10 -45 | 10 -46 | 10-13 10-31 
LIABILITIES SOE. oes | 
PD isk ipikstsadess obs kesecsereees 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,977 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 15,159 | 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
EEN oi Gbabadoesseessonsnesane<asnee 11, 250 | 1,000 | 2,976 850 10,000 3,800 13, 410 . 1,190 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,275 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 827: 562 38,326 | 150,911 52,700 | 731,287 | 180,048 889, 347 | | 50,981 | 522,207 | 533,557 73,766 | 4,050,692 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 16,1 oad 1,247 | 3,039 | 6,017 22,161 8,636 12,496 | 400 11,763 13,521 2,299 97,694 
Notes in Circulation ..........-.. 0... sloo, | = te 13 19]. 1373| wi (fl. |llCLe 
[970,785 870,785 | 41,573 | 159,903 | 60,627 | 779,271 | 196,663 | 930,412 55,444 552,928 | 565,735 78,940 | 4,292,281 
1 | ' { 4 =e 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALI A AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia® Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on April 26th. 
a é —e F ~ | Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on May 8th. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London _ Guatemala — Sight et calling rate maintained at one quote per U.S. §$, plus com- 
a : ; Buyi mission of 1 per cent to Central B 
Buying | Guliing maa — _ as Nicaragua * 7 sight selling rate for Perment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
: tau Aus- | tAus- : 5-032 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
| Australia N.Z. tralia | tN.Z.| tAustralia | tN.Z. tN.Z. | El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on April 10th. 
tt 735 12 125 ~ 125 Venesuela® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on February 28th. 
iad Ord. | Air | Ord. |) t Air | Ord. = 1254 Ord. Peru. Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on April 8th, 1944. 
Mail | Mail a Wr Mail ; Mail Mail ® Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
it. .| 126 26 os 124% 124%) 124%) 12 125% | 124 
SOdaya| 127¢| lor] 12 2) Toad Loay'| 1254 | laste 12 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days) 127%) 127%) 127 iO ae pe 12 12 12 12 12 ae etn eet te tae er ee 
days! 1284) 1284| 127§ | 127 coo | ove 1 22 12 12 n.q. | 12 Changed From To Changed From To 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be urchased at sea mail rates only. Bills % % ai % 
will be re air mail on pa t of cunuiaaiene ou ae Amsterdam .... June 28, 41 23 Ry 15, °35 5 +f 
* All rates ag oy N.Z.) now based on £1 London. {¢ Plus poe Athens ....... ar. 10, 42 5 6 eb. "44 23 ; 
$ Via Durban. .Z. Air Mail (Australis) Demand, 1263 ; 30 days, 1 Belgrade...... . Feb. 1, "35 6} 5 =v 12, °40 44 i 
60 days, 127 “tad 127%. a ga 30 days, 1268; 60 days, 1 Berlin .......-. April 9, "40 4 34 ; a, vat 2 : 
90 days, 12 (plus postage). Brussels ....... Jan. 25,°40 23 2 22 June = 3} = 
Bucharest...... Sept.17,'°40 34 3 Rio de Brae . Mey 31, °35 ... 3 
SOUTH as Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18,'36 5 4% 
Buying rates in Londen for T-T.s and bills on South Africa are fe sterling Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °55 34 3 Sofia .......... Sept.16,°40 6 5) 
£101 for T.T. ; oer t1; (100 ah) (sight) ; 5 £10Ade | (30 da tog {10 fo (60 da Chile.......... June 13, ° {3 the Stockholm ..... May 29,°41 3} 5 
For Rhodesia are £1¢ aha ie a Oc , at S Zurich......... Nov. 25,°36 2 i 
« Seling rates in, London (per etre 100 ang) ot 4a aad gh ee £3 ee. Oe 2 3. | te..........  . — 3 
South and £99} for Rhodesia. Lisbon.....-.-. 3 2 Sages ....- July 20,°41 2 it 


The f 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
ollowing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{£ rate. 





jbon 
N.Y. Fed. Res... 


an. 12, °44 
et. 30, °42 1 + 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. 





sevcccees Oct. 26,°39 4 5 





(0) For private persons and firms. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 

































































































































May oe : 
; i Prices, Pri Pri Yield, | Pri Price, | Yield, 
10 ce, ce, leld, || Last two ce, ° 
, » Year 1944 ¥ Year “1944 | os ; 
1944 Year 1943 Jan. 1to June 1 Name of Security _ jee ve Jan. 1 to June e13) Dividends | Name of Security 7 a = 
155 -69 High | Low i | Low 1944 1944 1 _High | Low I" (@) (@) ( (b) (c) | 1944 1944 | 1944 
392 +34 British Funds £ s. d. 4 % \|)lron,Coal &Steel—cont.| £ & @. 
79% | 78% |\Consols 24%-.......... 79xd| 79 |3 3 3/| 30/- | 24/6 | $685] +3ha||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.] 29/3 | 29/9 |3 7 3t 
11 1 11 1 Console 4% (after 1957).|| 11 110 | 3.11 Og} 97/78 | 90/6 5 a) 15 b Cory (Wm) £1... .... 95/6 | 97/- |4 2 6 
917 -62 1 1 100% | 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 1 1003 | 119 6$|| 29/3 | 25/43 || 8 c| 8 c|\Dorman Long Ord. f1...|| 28/- | 28/- |514 0 
72 -04 102 100 102 101, Conv. 4 * 1944-49..... 101 101 2 8 6t/| 38/6 33/- 6 b 4 ; Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1. 38/- 38/3 5 4 6 
376 +39 104 102 1 1 Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 1033 10. 215-4 jj 33/- 30/3 7%a@| 15 6|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 32/9 33/- 616 0 
1078 | 103% || 105% | 1 Conv. 34% (after 1961)... 1044 | 10 3 6 3th 53/3 | 48/3 || +4 5| +232 ||Staveley Coal Ord. f1...|| 52/6 | 53/- | 2 9 0+ 
ee 97 95 974+ Funding 24% 1956-61. . 96$ 963 214 9 || 56/48 | 52/43 12}¢| 123 c |\\Stewarts and Lloyds fl.. 55/9 56/- 49 3 
‘Orelsn 101 99 101 100 Funding 23% 1952-57...|| 100 100 215 0 || 43/9 | 34/3 4a 8 b |Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...'| 40/44 43/- s3.9 
1 99 101 995 |\Funding 3% 1959-69. ...|| 1 100} | 219 6 |] 11/- | 9/32 | 5 c} 10 c¢|\Thomas(Richard)Ord. 6/8 10/9 | ll/- |6 0 0 
ll 11 11 112 Funding 4% 1060-90... .)} 112 112? 219 9 || 27/4 | 23/78 536 24a \|United Steel Ord. {1.. 27/3 27/3 517 6 
100 101 100 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . 101 100gxd 217 0 || 20/3 ; 17/3 | 4a 6 b\iVickers Ord. 10/-....... 20/- 20/- 5 0 0 
1D 102f, | 1013 102% | 101: War Bonds 24 % 1945-47 101 101? 2 9 Of Textiles | \ . 
1014 994$ || 101% | 100% ||War Bonds 4% 1949-51); 101 101 27 3 11/6 9/6 I Nil¢| Nilc ||Bleachers Association £1.|} 11/6 13 | Nil 
eee si 101 100 War Bonds 1952-54|| 100} 100} 2 9 6 || 24/6 20/6 | Nile 4 c\\Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 23/9 24/3 | 3 6 0 
1013 | 99§ || 1012 | 972 |lSavings Bds. 3% 1945-65 a 100} | 218 9 || 32/6 | 26/14 | Nilc| Nilc |/British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 28/6 32/— Nil 
——-- 1013 100 1 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70)} 100: 1004 219 61] 16/9 15/- Nile| Nile ||Calico Printers {1....... 16/6 | 16/6 Nil 
; 115 11 1 111 Victory Bonds 4%...... 112} 112} 3 0 Odj| 49/- 44/3 3ia 5 6 |iCoats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 48/6 48/9 $9 
7 103 1 102 1 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .}| 101 1014 217 6 || 56/3 | 51/6 23a 5 6 |\Courtaulds Ord. Bice ss 53/6 55/9 213 9 
1944 106 102: 104 102 ‘War Loan 3t% (aft. 1952) 103} 1034 3 7 9$|) 25/74 | 20/9 Sic 4 c/||Fine Cotton Spinners £1./|| 24/6xd} 25/3 | 3 5 G 
2-65 98%.| 93} 94 93% ||Local Loans 3%........ 944xd} 94} 3.3 6 4/4 3/44 5 b 7 poe (Joshua) 2/-..... 4/14 4/3 310 6 
24-13 102 101 101g 101 Austria 3% 1933-53.. 101 101 217 6 || 38/- | 33/9 | Ike 7% ¢ || Lancs. Cotton Corp. eo 31/- 37/9 4 0 0 
a ? db Dom. & Col. Govts. | 80/- | 72/6 || t6tc} 20 c|\Patons & Baldwins £1...|| 79/4} 78/6 5 19 
| ‘Si 10. 101 1 102 Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 102 102 418 Ot | Electrical Manufactg. 
1 102 1 102§ ||New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 103xd| 103 3 8 7 ||112/6 | 99/- | 5 @| 15 6/'Callenders Cable, &c. £1.||107/6 106/3xd| 315 3 
| 98-39 112 110 112 110 Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... lll 112 216 1 || 32/6 | 26/9 7$@\| 15 6|\Crompton Park. ta? Bf 30/6 32/3xd| 3 8 6 
, one Corporation Stocks 96/3 | 88/4} l7tc| like Peenatel Electric Ord. £1.|} 94/- 96/— 313 0 
108% 105% 108 105 Birmingham 5% 1946-56)| 106 106 11811 Gas and Electricity 
98 92 OS. MEG. SUL... ac ncnnes 9 | 93} | 3 4 2|| 42/4 | 39/6 || 3 .@| 5 diicounty of London {1...|| 41/- | 41/6 | 317 0 
1 99 1 99 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64...|| 99 99: | 3 0 6 || 21/103) 18/13 || Iba] 240||Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1| 21/3 | 21/6 | 314 6 
1 104 106 104 Middlesex 34% 1957-62. 106 | 106 218 9 34/104, 32/6 || 2ka 43 b ||North-East Electric {1. | 33/6 33/6 | 4 3 3 
a Foreign Governments 41/3 | 39/6 || 5$5| 3 a|\Scottish Power Ord. £1. .|| 40/— 40/- |4 5 0 
834 964 89 ||Argentine 34% Bds. 1972|| 964 964 | 314 0 | Motor and Aircraft | 
6 70: | 51 ||(Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 69 694 | 417 lell 31/3 | 24/4 || 10 ¢| 10 cllAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 29/6 Mj {Ps 3 
28 25 20} ||Chile 6% (1929). - Seance 23 24 | 7 0 Of|| 28/103! 22/3 Tic! Tke|\Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 27/6 | 28/- |5 6 0 
604 49 51 44 Chinese 5% 1913....... 444 45 Nil 15/6 13/9 6 b 4 a/|\Bristol Aeroplane 20/- . 14/4} 14/6 618 0 
974 | 88 94 91} ||Portuguese 3%......... 91} 9lt | 3 5 7]|| 38/9 | 32/3 6 c| 6 c|\Ford Motors Ord. fi: 38/3 | 38/3 |3 2 0 
76 56} 743 | 63} Spanish Bee case oes 134 743 | 5 7 5 || 18/103; 16/9 || 15 a| 1736 \\Hawker Siddeley 5 18/7 | 18/6 | 811 © 
| I lI ers peccioninacl aleeinttat ie iat 82/9 | 75/- 2ta| 1245 |lLucas (Joseph) fi. ‘ 80/- | so/- | 3°15 0 
45/103| 40/43 +7$ 6} $10 a@|\Morris Motors 5/- Ord. || 45/3 45/3 119 Oj 
“ Year 1944 jen we oe eee ee ane bom 112/6 | 98/9 || 20 c| 20 c|Rolls-Royce Ord. £1....|\111/3 | 108/9xd) 3.13 3 
gere- viden Shippin 
= paleo Fee Name of Security 6, 3, || 28/- | 21/3 | 6e | 284 [Cunard aaa.....-. 23/3 | 23/3 |5 3 0 
High | High | Low l_(e) @) (yi Ciit«(2084 | 1086 | 1986 (6) (c) 1944 1944 1944 || 27/- | 23/3 6c § ¢ ||Furness, With Ord. £1..|| 26/6 26/6 | 410 6 
— ee) ieee OS SS Railways l £ s.d.|) 41/6 | 33/9 | 6b a ||P. & O. Def. a aaa teks 39/6 | 39/6 |4 0 3 
mi Nil ||Antofagasta BC Stk. Pf.|| 35} 354 Nil 26/3 | 22/- 6 ¢ ¢ ||Royal Mail hess Ord. fl 26/3 26/- | 412 0 
£ 143 ik Nile} Nilc|/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 11} 114 Nil 24/3 17/3 | 5 ¢ 5 ¢|\Union Castle Ord. £1.. 23/6 23/9 44 0 
584 48 2¢ +2 c|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....|| 544 544 (313 5t | Tea and Rubber 
417,570 6} il Nil ||U.Havana5%Cum. PE. - 8F 8 | Nil 20/3 | 14/6 2 ¢}| Nilc|/Anglo-Dutch of Java £1./| 18/6 20/- | Nil 
$168 | $14 Nilc} 2 c|lCan. Pacific Com. $25...|| $16 $16: |3 1 6 || 39/6 | 35/- || 2bal Td Yokai (Assam) Tea £1...|! 38/3 | 39/6 | 5 0 0 
128,167 6 57 2a a4 Great Western Ord. Stk.. 61} 614 | 7 6 4 2/10 | 1/103} 6 b| Nilc|!London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 2/7 2/9 Nil 
9754 122 «| 1 dba b|IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 119 | 119: | 4 3 8 || 23/- | 17/6 | Nilc| Nilc|\Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..|| 21/6 | 22/6 Nil 
172,733 62: 5 2 6|,L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref.. ‘| 614 62 6 91 2/54 1/6 | 9 c| Nilc|\United Serdang Rbr. 2/-. 2/1 2/3 Nil 
174,113 2 oe 24 c ||L.MS. Ord. Stock ...... 32 324 | 715 0 || 34/- | 27/14), Nilc| Nilc|/United Sua Betong £1...|| 31/104] 33/- Nil 
1,309,500 58 24 2 6b||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923.. / 61} 62 6 9 0 Oil 
1,161,416 7 644 lia 26 London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 12 72 410 3 |/123/14 |108/9 | 15 b 5 a||Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..||119/4$ | 121/103} 3 5 9 
755,633 23 lgc| 2 c|lSouthern Def. Stock . 25} 25t | 718 5 || 87/9% | 76/103] 2%@| 10 6 ||/Burmah Oil Ord. f1..... 83/1t | 86/103! 217 9 
80 75} a| 2%6|(Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 80 79 |6 6 7 || 83/1t | 71/103) +2$0 {24 Shell Transport Ord. £1..|| 81/3 | 82/6xd) 1 4 Ot 
97,694 Banks and Discount 101/3 | 80/- 5a 6 || Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .|} 97/6 100/- |315 0 
41,638 89/9 ~~ Wa} 10 5|\Alexanders £2, £1 pd. . 88/- ~ {319 9 Miscellaneous 
7% 6} a 34 0 ||Bank of Australasia £5. 1k st 4 0 3} 18/7} | 14/9 10 b 74 ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-. .|| 18/3 18/3 |415 9 
24,063 380 365 6a 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|| 379: 379 3 3 3/1] 67/6 | 62/- 2ha 7¢ 6 ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. fl 65/9 66/3 | 3 0 6 
at £39 The (s) Bank of Montreal $100. .|| £42 £42k | 3 2 On|] 71/9 | 56/103] 10 c} 10 c||Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 68/9 | 71/3 | 214 0 
4,292,281 33, 28/- 4b @ ||Bank of New Zealand fl $2/- 32/- 3 9 6h\| 47/3 41/14 24 c| 24 c||Boots Pure Drug Ord. si 44/3 46/6 211 9 
ees 81/6 | 76/6 7 @| 7 6/|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 ...|| 80/- 79/6 | 310 6 || 48/1% | 46/9 3 a| 7 6b||British Aluminium {1...|| 47/6 47/3 |4 4 3 
61/— | 53/6 346] 3 a@||Barclays (D.C.&0.) “A” fl 59/6 58/6xd| 2 4 6 ||129/4$ |105/- || $10 c| t10$¢||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 .||112/6 | 115/- | 118 0+ 
10-31 1 wh 236 2a ee of India {5.. 9% 93 | 210 6 |} 83/6 | 79/- 7a 8° b ||British Oxygen Ord. {1 .|} 83/- 83/- | 312 0 
icgilnansagai 63/14 of 6a 6 biiLk ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 62/6 6l/- | 318 6 834 774 4c 4 c\\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 834 8lxd|} 418 9 
95/9 | 89/- 8a 8 b Midland at fi ee 93/6 93/6 3 8 6 ||156/3 |137/6 1736) 12$4@ )|\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1. “1/150/- 1527/6 |} 318 6 
78,198 62 63 5 @ 5 6||Nat. Dis. £24, f aid 6% 68 318 6 |} 47/3 ; 39/1 8 ¢ 8 ¢||Dunlop Rubber Ord. fi. 43/6 47/- |3 8 O 
64,275 19f- | 74/- ats 746 os Prov. £5, £1 pai 76/- 15/6 3.19 6 |} 34/43 ; 27/ 6 ¢ 8 c|lElec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|} 34/- 34/3 |2 6 8 
405062 @ 4 482 8$6| 8a ||Royal Bank of Scotland.|! 490 490 |3 9 6 || 20/7 | 15/9 6 c| 6 c|\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 20/3 | 20/3 |3 0 0 
97,694 168 1 5a 9 5)|Stan.ofS.Africa£20,£5pd.)' 168 16 | 4 3 0 || 39/9 | 32/9 1236] 12a \|Gestetner (D.) 5/—...... 38/- 38/- |3 5 9 
1,422 60/- | 54/ sia 63 5 |/Union Discount £1...... 59/- 59/6 |3 7 O || 86/3 | 75/- 74 b aoe Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1)} 85/- s5/- |2 7 0 
95/- | 89/- 9a 9 6/}|Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 93/6 92/6 | 317 9 || 40/9 | 37/6 3a 5 6||Imperial Chemical Ord. £1|) 39/103, 40/6 | 319 0 
4,292,281 insurance t 72 74a| 410 6b |iImperial Tobacco Ord. £1 1 Sn 
28: 27 40 a} 50 b/\Alliance £1, fully paid. . | ia 27k 13 5 3)| $3 $358 || $2.00 c | $2.00 c ||International Nickel n. $37pxdj $38 § 5 $3 
—.--— 1 1 4/6a| 6/-b\|Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 144 | 312 0 || 37/9 | 35/-. c| 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. fi 35/ 37/3 | 214 0 
18/9  |103/ 16 a| 16 b/\iGen. ‘cedt. £1, 2216 pa. — 117/6 | 3 8 O || 67/- | 61/9 10 ¢} 10 c||London Brick Ord. £1...|| 62/6 65/- |3 1 3 
3 272 10/-a| 10/-b Lon. & Lancs ° 31 3 4 6 || 65/3 | 52/6 15 @| 20 6|\Marks & Spencer at . 60/9 65/- 214 6 
eeu 15 13% || t17t@| +20 6|[Peari £1, fully paid. .... ist 15 | 210 of 106/103 99/3 || 1245| 7$a|\Murex £1 Ord. ......... 105/74 | 105/73 | 3.16 0 
17 A 6/-a| 6/-6|\Phenix £1, f a -- 17 17 310 6 |} 36/— | 27/02 10 c| 15 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- . 33/9 34/4412 3 9 
21 158: 4c 159-08 Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 2 242 |2 7 6ti| 38/6 | 32/3 2a 7 on Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 38/- | 38/- | 212 6 
ll a 6 ||Royal Exchange {1..... 9 |3 3 0|| 73/3 | 66/9 || 10 6 Tate and Lyle Ord. {1...]| 71/- | 71/- | 316 0 
9 3/3a 5/38 Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... % | 9 13 6 0} 44/- | 35/- || lOc 108 c| Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 41/6 | 43/6 |2 5 9 
Investment Trusts \ ‘}| 98/3 | 91/44 10 6] 10 a@| Tube Investments Ord. : 96/9 9/9 |4 2 9 
230 222) 6 b| 4 al|Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|| 2273 | 227} | 4 711 || 85/3. | 77/- Ste 83 b | Turner & Newall Ord. {1|| 84/6 | 85/- | 218 6 
rill 26th 238 4.a| 7 6|\Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 2353 237% | 412 7 || 35/14 | 29/6 7% |(k)15 6) United Molasses Ord. éjs 35/- 35/- | 414 0 
. 213 206} 76] 34 Trustees Co oe Stk..|| 212 | 2123 | 414 11| 64/9 | 55/9 || 10 a2} 30 5 Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....|| 62/6 | 64/3 |3 2 3 
reweries, &c. | nes 
plus com: ff 182/- |165/- |] t15 &| +5 a/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. 1.. .181/- | 1so/- | 2 4 3tl| 62/3 | 55/7% || 45 @| 35 6 ||AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-|| 60/9 | 61/3 |5 4 0 
98/3 | 87/3 || 10 6] 64a|\Distillers Co. Ord. 97/3 | 97/3 |3 6 9|| 61/3 | 50/74 || 10 c| 124c||Cons. Gids. of S. Af. f1..]| 57/6 | 57/6 |4 7 0 
1, 1941, at 51/6 [1221/3 |] 18 5] 11 @||Guinness (Arthur) df 131/- | 130/6 |4 8 9] 198 | 15% || 40 5] 30 a||De Beers (Def.) £24. ied 183 183 19 6 0 
105/3 | 98/6 153 5 7 a@||Ind Coope &c. Ord. -||105/— | 104/-xd| 4 6 9 || 34/44 | 30/9 845 5§ a ||Randfontein Ord. 31/1 31/103} 8 12 0 
-“ 10/6 | 96/- || 13 o| 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers 1 -|100/- | 100/- |4 4 O}] 78 6 15 6| 10 a@|\Rhokana Corp. ee 64 64% 1312 0 
c sth 8i/- | 77/6 18 ¢ 6 a|i\Watney Combe Def. £1. ./|| 86/3 86/9 | 4 0 6 }} 12/9 8/ 10 ¢| Nilc}Roan Antelope Cpr. Im. -|| 10/- 10/1 Nil 
nary 28th. Iron, Coal and Steel 6% 45 b| 45 a|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-... 54 5% | 711 0 
51/43 | 48/6 4 @| 7 b||\Babcock & Wilcox £1...|| 50/9 | 5/- 14 3 0 9} . 2/6a| 5/66 |/Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pe. -- 3 94 |4 4 0 
53/6 ania) 3ba a Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1 53 53/- 1513 311 10% Nil | Nil ||W. Witwatersrand 10/-..l|_ 1 10%! Nil 
(a) Interim div. (6) Final di in is.) Final di div. (c) Last two yearly di (a) Yield to end =, (e) Onaoaveriea. 38% basis. W a 1: viel” basis.  (g) Yield basis 6%. 
Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%. (j) Yield 24% basis. (&) Includes: 24% ‘tax free. t Free g tax. 
— ——— WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
% % —_————————— 
' 4 ; ! Close Close Close Close Close Close 
3 ii 3 Com eee | Acmmeste ae! June June | 3. Commercial June June | June June 
) 4b 3 Name 8 | Ending —— 1. Railroads. 6 13 | and industrial. 6 13 6 (13 
(2 # = ] | Atlantic Coast. 39% 393} Am. Smelting.. 37% 38§ | Int. Paper..... 164 17 
| 3 1944 | +or— | 1944 gutta Can. Pacific ... 9§ | Am. Viscose... 444 45} | Liggett Myers.. 794 824 
; x | Gt. Nthn. Pf... 32} 33 | Anaconda..... 25$ 25 | Nat. Distillers. 35§ 36 
3; &@ eae : — wo <e ot rH — <el 3 o oe Steel..... = pe 
-A. and Pacific 49 ennsylvania .. riggs Mfg 3 elps Dodge. . 14 
D 6 5} B.A. Gt. Southern...| 49 te Southern...... 23% 24% | Celanese ofA... 33 344 | Proct.Gamble. 56} 57 
l 3} ’ BA Vestern al a 49 "a 2'028,000 Chrysler inwens 87 924 Sears Roebuck. 92 ot 
6 2 14 | Canadian Pacific. ...| 23 +16,825,000 | 2 Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 33 Shell Union ... 26% 26 
w. 3°97 Do. Gross... “(a 413273000 | Amer. Tel. .... a 1603 | Eastman Kdk.. 162° 164} | Std. OUN.J.... 565 571 
12 Do. Net...... {e} + 1,204,000 | Int. Telep. . 173 | Gen. Electric .. = 37% | 20thCen. Fox.. 24) 26 
9 4 3 Central Argentine ...| 49 +17,793,300 | Pacific L ht. 43 432} Gen. Motors... 60} 634] United Drug... 14% 15§ 
__ | U.Rlys. of Havana .| 49 + 278,095 People’s 58 59 | Inland Steel... 764 77$]| U.S. Steel..... 52 54] 
id . t Sth. Cal. Ed... 222 229%) Int. Harvest... 744 764 | West’house E.. 99} 100} 
firms. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. W. Union Tel.. 46} 47 | Int. Nickel.... 26} 27§ | Woolworth.... 38§ 39) 
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} nes She following rates remained unchanged between June 8&rh and 
une 15th. 


Piastres (973) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-1844. 
salen Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34. tran. RI. ik 

pecial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in Londoy. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-17 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 2% cent pm.-par. + cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York une une June June June June June 
4 7 - 8 9 10 12 13 14 








4024§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 4028§ | 4023§ | 40245 
90-750 | 90-810 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-625 “ 
- 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-75* | 24-75* | 24-75* | 24-75* | 24-90* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 
Lisbon 4-09 4-09 4-09 -409 4-09 
9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 


| 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
a AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
_— _— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 

Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi i‘ 

Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 

Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe } 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja rt Uganda 

Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala) ; 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga of Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP GAPITAL... ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - = £185,000,000 

. (1943 Accounts) 


AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Friday, 
9th June, 1944, the following Resolutions were passed: — 

1. It was resolved that dividend be paid on the Ist July, 1944, 
on the 175,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at the 
rate of 54 per cent per annum for the six months from the 
1st January, 1944, to the 30th June, 1944. 

2. It was resolved that the Preference Share Transfer books 
of the Company be closed from the 17th June to the 30th June, 


- 1944, inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
E. ODDS, Secretary. 
Grantham, Sth June, 1944. 


}}CONOMIST with special knowledge wartime changes in European pro- 
‘4 duction would welcome part-time position, post-war planning research. 
Box 567, Harrods Advertising Agency, S.W.1. 


June 17, 1944 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 


Jan. Feb. 
1944 1944 


Capital and reserves ‘ 142-4; 142-5 
Acceptances, etc 100 -8 99 -4 
Notes in circulation ‘ 1+5 1+5 
Current, deposit and oth 

accounts ...... sa6<4s< 3,131 +2 | 3,962 -2 


Total liabilities 


Cash 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in yee 


125-2 | 133-7 
133-1 | 157-4 
290-7 | 138-1 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 470-5 | 1,305-0 
Investments 1,049 -4 | 1,148 -6 
810-7 | 741-8 


24-1 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc. ........ 139-1 | 1424 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - - - £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application, 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia. 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 19483—General Bank Balances «+» £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances 221,004,631 

Note Issue Department ... . 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department «. 2,464,150 

Other Items ... se a - 21,990,375 


£682, 529,448 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: &, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 


London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 


London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
® 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated in 
Canada with limited liability). Dividend Notice. Preference 
Stock. At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day, 4 
dividend of Two per Cent. on the Preference Stock in respect 
of the year 1944 was declared payable on August ist, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at 3 p.m. on June 30th, 1944. By order 
of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 
June 12th, 1944. 


— 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLemeNTs Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, L1p., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, Strand, W.C.2—Saturday, June 10, 1944. 
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